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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MAN TO WIN A GIRL’S HEART. 


‘Et sa voix me disait tout bas: ‘‘ Prie avec moi ! 
Car je ne comprends pas le ciel méme sans toi !"’ 


Ir Lady Hester was feminine in 
her love of glitter and show, reve- 
rently worshipping the edicts of 
the fashionable coferie in which she 
lived and moved, she was never- 
theless masculine in the power of 
her will and determination and 
the strength of her pride. Her life 
had been always irreproachable; 
she could have submitted her ac- 
tions to the most rigorous cross- 
examination in a court of justice ; 
but cold and superficial, valuing 
genius, love, and worth at mi/ 
where they were unallied with 
wealth and position, she made 
but small allowance for the weak- 
nesses of those with whom they 
weighed. 

A few hurriedly whispered words, 
some brief explanations, and a re- 
velation was made of their true 
position, which awoke her to a 
sense of impending danger. Mr. 
Heath, at last, had told her all. 
His speculations, his mistakes, the 
help he had received from Mr. 
Carrington, and lastly the offer he 
had made for Gwendoline’s hand, 
were all poured into her astonished 
ear. She rose sublimely to the 
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situation ; in fact, she revelled in 
it, knowing exactly how to act. 
Well she remembered the weari- 
some monotony of economy ; the 
personal sacrifices, the humiliation 
and misery, a want of money ever 
produce. Would her acquaint- 
ances and friends care to visit her 
when performing the severe pen- 
ance of retrenchment in some out- 
of-the-world retreat? Poverty, to 
Lady Hester Heath, signified so 
much ; it was a basil plant, a poi- 
soned root; its mere mention 
made her feel reckless as to what 
means she employed to avert it 
from falling on herself and her 
family. Could Gwendoline re- 
deem them she must do so, no 
matter at what cost to herself. 
She had often prayed that some 
necessity might arise to call forth 
her courage and heroism; it was 
not for a moment to be tolerated 
that she had any idea of thwarting 
their plans and purposes, or dare 
to parade any high-flown senti- 
ments antagonistic to the point 
they had in view. Lady Hester 
had often deplored her daughter’s 
yearnings for higher things and 
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nobler aims—her inaptitude for 
fancy work, her indifference to 
head-gear, her desire to play the 
zither, and that too ready intelli- 
gence which made her run the 
risk of being called clever, when 
ready dulness, the unsmiling but 
lofty assurance of conceit, the ca- 
pacity for snubbing the enthusiastic 
with disdainful ap/omd, were all 
that were required to make a wo- 
man run after in society. Well, 
here was a chance for Gwendoline 
to distinguish herself, renounce her 
hopes, and play the heroine. 

Looking into her husband's 
pained disturbed face at five o'clock 
in the morning, as her maid brought 
them some chocolate, while the 
guests at the Towers, wearied out, 
were all seeking slumber, Lady 
Hester threw herself cosily back 
in her chaise longue, and, trifling 
with the jewelled handle of her 
bouquetitre, took in every view of 
the situation. The last roll of the 
carriages, bearing their occupants 
rapidly home, had faded from the 
avenue as the fleecy cloud-shadows 
of morning were lighting up the 
silver mists of the horizon, broken 
only by the mast of a schooner 
lost in the wide wild expanse of 
waters. The deserted ballroom 
bore many traces of the recent 
fray ; fragments of laces, bouquets, 
dismembered fans, handkerchiefs, 
trinkets, were scattered in all di- 
rections. The air was still per- 
fumed with the heavy scents of 
tropical plants and azaleas; and, 
as the gray autumnal dawn stole 
through the lace-curtained win- 
dows, it was difficult to realise 
that the brilliant ringing strains of 
music had but a few hours ago 
quickened the pulses and glad- 
dened the hearts of those whose 
wreckages of tulle and fans were 
now the sole reminders of their 
presence. 

‘Why have you never told me 
of your difficulties before, Christo- 
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pher?’ asked Lady Hester severely, 
believing he still held something 
back. ‘I fear a speculating mad- 
ness has got the better of you, or 
it may be, as you say, a series 
of unavoidable misfortunes. You 
promised me once you would have 
no secrets from me. We ought 
to have been less extravagant, and 
retrenched in every possible way. 
This ball was most unnecessary.’ 

The only weakness Mr. Heath 
had ever pleaded guilty to was the 
dread of her reproaches; he had 
no other infirmity of will save 
where his wife was concerned ; and 
it is this strange power some 
worthless women possess over 
others, which, deriding a man’s 
moral strength, drives the victim 
to any dishonourable means of es- 
cape—to even crime—sooner than 
make any abject confession. She 
knew where to strike and when he 
crouched. He did not say he 
feared to enlighten her, which was 
the truth; his moral courage had 
quailed before that ordeal. 

‘I hoped to have weathered the 
storm, my dear Hester, but it has 
overtaken me.’ 

She shook her stately head, lazi- 
ly stirring the sugar in her choco- 
late. She foresaw a worrying hour, 
and she was very sleepy. Never- 
theless, she was a Treverton by 
birth and training, and bore the 
infliction with the same Spartan 
composure with which she resign- 
ed herself to the dulness of a devée. 

‘You know what my youth was, 
a perpetual struggle, having to 
stifle pride, feeling, happiness. De- 
nied all I desired—and there és 
pain in the renunciation of small 
desires—I grew to be a complete 
machine till you came, and I cared 
for you.’ 

He pressed her hand, pleased at 
her gentleness and candour. She 
wanted to hear more, and even as 
she spoke there flashed across 
her memory the recollection of her 
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own sacrifice in the rejection of 
that first love, which she had so 
creditably slaughtered. 

‘I want to talk to you about 
Gwendoline and her future,’ Mr. 
Heath said, plunging im medias 
res. 

‘She will accept Mr. Carrington, 
of course,’ Lady Hester answered 
steadily. 

Mr. Heath fidgeted restlessly 
on his chair, and then rose and 
paced the room. 

‘But suppose she has a fancy 
elsewhere ?’ he hazarded. 

‘I think not—I know to whom 
you allude,’ shaking back her hair ; 
‘but that is easily nipped in the 
bud.’ 

‘I noticed that you prevented 
her dancing again with Captain 
Hilliard, last night after supper.’ 

‘Yes. Dolly called my atten- 
tion to the matter, and says that 
he left suddenly and angrily, agree- 
ing to meet Gwendoline on the 
beach this morning. I think we 
can prevent that also.’ 

Her brow darkened as she spoke; 
she was very indignant that her 
younger daughter should have 
dared to complicate matters by 
any foolish nonsense of the kind; 
and now, having heard for the first 
time how her refusal of Mr. Car- 
rington must affect their interests, 
despising her husband for having 
so long withheld the truth, she 
was working herself up into a bad 
temper, none the less violent that 
every symptom was carefully sup- 
pressed. She had been less Argus- 
eyed and watchful than she would 
have been had she known their 
true position. She must bring 
Gwendoline to a proper sense of 
her misconduct. Dolly’s insinua- 
tions about her meetings with 
Valentine Hilliard returned to her 
mind; but she had always con- 
quered Gwendoline, no matter how 
fierce the battle, and crushed her 
will. 





‘Girls in society often go through 
this sort of thing,’ she said blandly, 
enjoying the thought of the com- 
ing contest. ‘ Aline Greville fell 
in love with her drawing-master, 
Littleton, and both were on the 
point of an elopement last year ; 
her mother went cleverly to work : 
she is now Lady Langthorpe, and 
gives “intense” soirées. Little- 
ton’s paintings and burning pas- 
tilles, music of the future and 
children of genius, are what you 
hear and sec there.’ 

‘And Littleton himself?’ asked 
Mr. Heath gravely. 

‘ Went mad over painting Aline’s 
portrait from memory. She must 
have been miserable with such a 
man.’ 

He felt very uneasy and suffered 
acutely since the conviction was 
forced on him that his child loved 
Hilliard. Love to her was like the 
breath of heaven, he knew—part of 
her life, and as necessary for her 
existence as heat to flame. He 
shrank from wounding her, from 
reminding her of her duty to them 
as parents, from appealing to the 
nobility of her nature to save them, 
at the cost of her own suffering. 
The ré/e of Iphigenia, forced upon 
her by circumstances, was hateful 
to his feelings in every way. 
Should he, her father, who was 
answerable for her happiness, turn 
into her executioner? Still he 
had the satisfaction of knowing 
that Hilliard was about the very 
last man any father could desire 
for a son-in-law; there was im- 
mense reliefin this reflection. He 
might be a consummate gentleman, 
brave as a lion, proud as Lucifer ; 
but there was never fire without 
smoke, and though nothing had 
ever been clearly proved against 
him, various scandals were attach- 
ed to his name, and left a wide 
field for speculation; and, as is 
usual in such cases, Hilliard suffer- 
ed more for the sacrifices he had 
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made for others than for his own 
sins. 

‘I think I had better talk to 
Gwendoline,’ then said Mr. Heath, 
sitting down again by his wife’s 
side with a sigh. ‘You have a 
way of ruffling her, of distressing 
her feelings ; and, after all, she has 
not had time to care very deeply 
for Hilliard.’ 

‘I understand the natures of 
girls, I know the race she has 
sprung from.’ 

‘That allusion is unnecessary, 
my dear.’ 

‘No, it is not ! she cried angrily, 
‘since you bring it on yourself. 
Remember your family.’ 

‘We have no swindlers, no black- 
legs among us, that I know of,’ he 
said, with unconscious sarcasm. 

The shaft smote, her eyes flash- 
ed. 
‘Very well, Mr. Heath, do as 
you please,’ she said, shrugging her 
handsome shoulders and remov- 
ing a flashing diamond necklace, 
that gleamed over the Spanish 
point of her corsage; ‘I wash 
my hands of the entire concern. I 
have managed Gwendoline since 
she was a baby, I ought to under- 
stand her; very likely it will end 
in her gaining the day. You will 
be no proof against her tears, ap- 
peals, and entreaties, and we shall 
have a family scene. With so 
many guests in the house, this 
should be avoided.’ 

‘I dread it. I fear she loves the 
fellow,’ faltered Mr. Heath, off his 
guard—they seemed like two con- 
spirators plotting against an inno- 
cent victim, in the honest morn- 
ing light. ‘ He is the very man to 
win a girl’s heart.’ 

‘If you believe in the love-sick 
fancies of a child of seventeen— 
she is but a child—you had better 
leave the matter in my hands; I 
can bring her to her senses very 
quickly. Look at Dolly: she was 
losing her appetite, and growing 
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very High Church in her notions, 
but I managed her beautifully ; 
she detests Eric St. Quinten. You 
don’t know what girls are—their 
artfulness, obstinacy, defiance, and 
ingratitude require a firm will to 
meet. You have many soft fibres, 
Chris, dear fellow ; I love you for 
them too. / havea firm will, 

‘I know that, Hester,’ he said, 
grateful to his tyrant for her mo- 
mentary relentment; ‘but girls 
sometimes take it into their heads 
to droop and die.’ 

‘Yes; they think it interesting 
to mope and refuse food, look pale, 
and catch cold and grow consump- 
tive, like the ridiculous heroines 
they read of, and take to writing 
poetry in their bedrooms. She is 
certainly romantic and addicted to 
such foolery, but we will go yacht- 
ing at once; we will travel on the 
Continent. Hilliard’s regiment is, 
I believe, ordered to India or 
China, on foreign service, and per- 
haps a convenient sun-stroke, fever, 
or bullet will—’ 

‘ How on earth has she ever met 
him?’ asked Mr. Heath abruptly, 
conscience-stricken and harassed, 
again pacing the room; ‘that’s 
what beats me.’ 

‘Through pure deception. I 
always told you she wanted watch- 
ing; she might have taken a fancy 
to any good-looking shopman, if 
he pleased her imagination and 
was fanatical, and fancied he had a 
mission to convert savages, or 
something of the sort. Dolly has 
seen through her all along; and 
are we to be duped and set at 
naught by a child?” 

She never paused to pity her 
young daughter; none of the bit- 
terness of neglect or hatred had 
ever made her curse her own bar- 
gain, and all the love Christopher 
still showered on her never moved 
her imagination, so that she saw, 
by contrast, what Gwendoline must 
lose. Freezing remarks about 
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duty, covert threats, abstract logic, 
satire chiefly relative to great souls 
that still were petty in their selfish- 
ness and claims—all these batteries 
would be hurled at Gwendoline, 
not exactly from cruelty, but from 
the stolidity of a narrow unsympa- 
thetic nature, that is unobservant, 
callous, prejudiced, save where it 
takes a personal share in things. 

Lady Hester had approached 
the soured and spiteful stage of old- 
maidism when she married, and, 
dreading to become an anachron- 
ism when she reached her forties 
—a butt for ridicule and gossip— 
knew nothing about the sweetness 
of passion, and thought marriage 
ought to be founded on friendship 
and esteem. If Gwendoline proved 
herself desperate and defiant, it 
would be the Heath blood in her 
veins that had made her so restless 
and unmanageable in childhood. 
Lady Hester had no maternal in- 
stincts ; the pale cold eyes that were 
resting on the ornaments on her 
mantelpiece had an unmeaning 
- vacancy in their expression, and the 
stony stares and eyebrow-lifting, 
the placid indifference and disdain 
with which she will petrify her 
daughter into submission, must be 
experienced in order to be appre- 
ciated. 

‘ Nevertheless we cannot drive 
her into accepting Carrington, and 
he would be the last man living to 
wish to marry a loveless wife,’ said 
Mr. Heath, feeling Lady Hester’s 
mood, as usual, jar on his; ‘ with 
sucha temperament she requires the 
greatest care. He’s a splendid fel- 
low. You have to know him to 
appreciate him. We must be pa- 
tient with the child; one can do 
so much with kindness,’ 

She laughed in his face—that 
little hard laugh with which she 
had ever received slights and dis- 
appointments, never letting her 
enemies see how their arrows 
wounded, plucky to the core, or, 
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as they called it, ‘game’ to the 
last—the woman to lead an army 
or a forlorn hope. 

Why should Gwendoline claim 
exemption from the lot of women? 
Will they ever see the end of that 
frightful debt contracted since the 
Creation, whose payment is suffer- 
ing, renunciation, self-sacrifice ? 
Women were supposed to be pas- 
sionless machines, whose struggles, 
impulses, and desires have to be 
smothered under the dead calm of 
ordinary existence, obedient to the 
decrees of our social institutions. 
Of what use women pleading ‘a 
want of sympathy’ in husbands 
who buy them as they buy their 
horses and cigars, unless they can 
show blows as well ? 

Had not Gwendoline in some of 
her absurd flights admitted there 
were purposes appealing to one’s 
better self—goals higher than the 
furtherance of our own joys? 
And her nature required the leaven 
of repression and perhaps sorrow 
in order to be tamed down; for the 
convenances of society that physi- 
cal wildness would be too exuber- 
ant and pagan, were happiness of 
an intense kind to smile on her. 

‘I have something to say to you 
about Derwent,’ Lady Hester said, 
after a painful pause, in which she 
admired an emerald in her bracelet 
that was unique of its kind. ‘We 
shall havetrouble there also. Under 
the circumstances, he ought to 
marry money; Julia Ferndean will 
make him an excellent wife.’ 

‘Julia is very plain, and older 
than the lad. I cannot see why 
we should oppose his marriage 
with Patricia; he has asked my 
sanction, and I could see no rea- 
son for withholding it.’ 

‘No reason for withholding it ! 
she cried, the angry light deepen- 
ing in her eyes. ‘ After what has 
been hinted to me, Christopher— 
the Blackmores are impostors ! 

‘Who says so?” 
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‘Lady Marsden; she has been 
turning over some of her late hus- 
band the judge’s papers, and made 
a terrible discovery, which I shall 
hear more fully of in a few days 
when we arealone. I have always 
disliked them. Dolly thinks Pa- 
tricia very gauche; and with so 
many eligible people to visit, why 
descend to them? But you and 
Gwendoline insisted on keeping 
up their acquaintance.’ 

‘ Lady Marsden is a mean back- 
biting person, and never speaks 
well of any one for long; she is 
eaten up with idleness ; I wonder 
you can listen to her. Patricia is 
a charming girl and will keep Der- 
went steady; the affair has gone 
on too long to be stopped without 
serious consequences to both.’ 

‘Very well, Mr. Heath; here 
again you set your opinion against 
mine with your foolish temporising 
policy. They will be a couple of 
beggars, nothing better; and if 
what I suspect is true—’ 

‘Be generous enough to give 
them at least a chance of clearing 
themselves of this mysterious 
charge. Archie Blackmore was 
Reginald’s bosom friend, and died 
in Asia Minor; so take all her 
ladyship’s assertions with a large 
grain of salt. And now I am sure 
you want rest,’ he said tenderly, 
lifting her jewelled hand, and kiss- 
ing it with the same loving rever- 
ence as ever; ‘let me ring for 
your maid.’ 

Lady Hester had that satisfac- 
tory temperament which enabled 
her to sleep at any crisis. Her 
maid was again summoned, and in 
a few minutes her head rested on 
her lace-edged pillow, and she slept 
as quietly as human automatons 
are in the habit of doing; while 
Mr. Heath, in a tempest of bewil- 
derment and pain, redescended to 
the library, put on his hat, and 
sauntered out of doors. A great 
remorse assailed him. His own acts 
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had brought all this trouble about, 
and Lady Hester would never rest, 
he knew, till Gwendoline had been 
made to submit. So many terrible 
possibilities forced themselves be- 
fore him: her anguish and resig- 
nation, then her subsequent passion 
and despair lighting the flames of 
revolt, and hurrying her to the 
brink of some moral precipice, to- 
wards which pain would drive her, 
as a somnambulist, guided by the 
horror in adream, flies unconscious- 
ly onward to his doom. All her 
sweetness and affection, her gene- 
rosity and courage, presented 
themselves in turn to his mind, 
and made him hesitate. Was not 
love necessary to her as air to 
light? And then his prejudices 
and dislike of Hilliard—that shape- 
less dread of the man, which 
found no phraseology, but which 
still existed with poisonous force— 
turned the current of his thoughts 
in a fresh direction. Had he not 
taken advantage of her simplicity, 
trading on the candour of her in- 
experience by wooing her in secret? 

Lionel Carrington, on the con- 
trary, was noble, candid, true, a 
chivalrous man of highest princi- 
ples, wealthy, charitable, his cha- 
racter blameless, his honour all 
unstained. 

In the end he must make her 
happier. Yes; in the end, as a 
husband, a father, a friend, he 
would be unrivalled. There was 
no question which of the two men 
would be the more desirable as 
a son-in-law, if only Gwendoline 
could be made to see it. 

The mansion was full of guests, 
who he knew would not rise till 
a late hour. Six o’clock had struck 
as he retraced his steps, and, fling- 
ing himself on one ofthe seats in a 
small rotunda which had been 
built for tropical plants, he fell into 
a troubled sleep, from which he was 
awoke by Gwendoline’s voice. A 
gitlish figure stood near him; a soft 
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blue morning robe, with knots of rib- 
bons and floating laces, sunlight 
on the bronze-coloured dark-brown 
hair, a laughing face, passed before 
his eyes. The touch of two small 
pink hands brought him back to 
earth with a shock. Never had 
he seen her eyes so clear, her 
face so radiant. 

‘Why, you'll be getting cold, 
dear father, she said playfully, 
holding him a rose, ‘ if you go to 
sleep here! How tired you must 
have been! I didn’t wake you; 
your eyes were opening as I passed 
by. No one’s down yet, although 
it’s eleven o'clock ; but Dolly thinks 
Miss Carrington isawake : she heard 
her sneeze and then ring for her 
maid. Why, how grave you look!’ 

‘Have you time, my dear, to 
listen to something I have to say 
to you ?’ 

‘Time for you, dear, always ; 
but let us have some hot coffee 
first. And now what is this very 
serious matter ?’ she said lightly. ‘I 
have my little secret to whisper to 
you by and by... . You're not 
going to be angry with me about 
anything of last might? Don’t you 
think I’m improving and losing my 
nervousness, and that I shall soon 
perhaps be as ardent a votary of 
fashion as Dolly ? 

Heart-sick and wretched he lis- 
tened in silence, his eyes follow- 
ing her movemerts, and then he 
stretched out his hand. So frank, 
so loving, of childlike purity and 
trust, his favourite darling, whom 
he had summoned to save him, 
whom he could not spare! We 
often strike deepest those who love 
us best, and to whom we are dear. 

‘Dancing makes one so thirsty 
the next day,’ she said, kneeling by 
his side. ‘O,I did enjoy myself! 

‘When you are so happy, do 
you ever— No, let’s have the cof- 
fee first. I forget what I was going 
tosay. Tell them to bring it into 


the library.’ 
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Gwendoline was puzzled by his 
manner. Of danger, existent or pro- 
spective, she never dreamed, as 
she kissed his hand and flew lightly 
back to the house. He followed her, 
and they both entered the library 
together. 

‘Come here to me, child, come 
close; there is such a thing as 
poverty.’ 

‘Father dearest, how you trem- 
ble? But we are not poor ? 

She was very pale, and all the 
light was dying slowly from her 
face ; her breath came quickly. 

‘ We may be.’ 

‘May be? But why has nothing 
been known of this before? Why 
have you given the ball? Ah? 
with a burst of tears, ‘we must 
leave the Towers; that’s what you 
had to say.’ 

‘You love your old home, Gwen- 
doline,’ he said, taking her hands 
in his. ‘You do not wish that I, 
your mother, and Derwent, should 
be turned on the world to starve, 
to die? Disgrace, sorrow, ruin— 
are they nothing to you ? 

She pushed the hair from her 
brow in a dull bewildered way. 
She stood before him, her hand 
pressed to her heart, the pain in 
her head increasing. Nothing real 
or definite seemed to exist for her 
then; only a series of phantoms 
went before hereyes. She had no 
more expected such a revelation, 
than a queen’s daughter the alms 
of charity. 

‘Darling, you were always so 
brave,’ he whispered, ‘ so loyal. Be 
brave now, for us.’ 

‘Father, I do not know what 
you mean. How can I help any- 
thing? ... Turned on the world ! 
she cried, in a wild frantic way; 
‘am I mad or dreaming ? 

‘That was not what I meant to 
say to you, Gwendoline; but it 
must have been said. I have had 
an offer for your hand. Mr. Car- 
rington wishes to marry you.’ 
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She started to her feet with a 
bitter cry. Then the colour rushed 
back to her face, and she said, in 
clear, ringing, passionate tones, 

‘ But I do not care for him, and 
never shall.’ 

Mr. Heath wassilent. In rend- 
ing that innocent heart his own 
was wrung. 

‘ My dear, there is such a thing 
as poverty.’ 

‘ And death and love,’ she said, 
raising her head, her features 
drawn and set, lightning in her 
eyes, such as rests in a cloud ere it 
smites and slays, and speaking 
with the air of a pagan goddess 
called to a sacrifice. 

‘ You care for some one else.’ 

There was something so pathe- 
tic in her young face, he hesitated 
in dealing the final blow ; he could 
only comfort himself with hoping 
that the effect of a few chance 
meetings could not be very serious. 
She had mistaken a girlish fancy 
for a deeper feeling; but then he 
did not know Valentine Hilliard. 

‘Yes, father.’ 

‘Who must be given up.’ 

‘Why do you look at meso? I 
will not give him up.’ 

‘Then you have no affection for 
us. Our cares, our love for you, 
count for nothing; and a stranger 
you have met but two or three 
times is dearer than—’ 

‘Father dearest, don’t be so 
hard on me. I love you best, of 
course. I always shall, come what 
may; but I have given my heart 
to another. ... Why couldn’t Mr. 
Carrington like Dolly ? She’s much 
nicer than I am, most people think.’ 

He smiled at the waiveté, the 
simplicity of her words ; but she was 
hardly conscious of having uttered 
them. Her thoughts were far away. 

She was beginning to understand 
the situation at last. Mr. Carring- 
ton was wealthy. She solved many 
enigmas now : her father’s warmth 
of greeting ; their private conversa- 


tions, in which all interruption was 
strictly forbidden; her uncle Re- 
ginald’s warnings; Dolly’s hints, 
and the rich man’s manner to her- 
self. 

For the first time she pondered 
on what sort of being this was— 
this family champion—who could 
step between her father and ruin. 
Her judgment was not very keen 
and clear ; she had that childlike 
unconsciousness of evil which never 
speculates on motives. He had 
seemed a clever, cold, perfectly 
self-possessed man of business and 
of the world. Did she feel dislike, 
friendship, or indifference to Mr. 
Carrington? Decidedly the latter ; 
and a certain sense of reserve and 
fear. He had gained her respect, 
and in some of their arguments had 
spoken ironically of the intellectual 
inferiority of women in general, and 
the stupidity of girls in particular, 
in a way that had roused her to be 
daring and outspoken. Fear, re- 
spect, friendship—well, they were 
a cold basis on which to found the 
happiness of a lifetime. And then 
she knew she must not consider 
herself and her own desires ; duty, 
loyalty, the future of others who 
were dearer to her than life, whom 
she could save, must come first. But, 
thinking of Hilliard and of their 
dear love, she made one last appeal. 
She was calmer now, grave to sad- 
ness, neither passionate nor des- 
pairing ; life had a different meaning 
since it appealed to her heroism. 

‘Is there no other way?’ she 
asked, in a husky voice, her eyes 
veiled and downcast. ‘I could do 
and bear anything for your sake, 
and to know that you were not 
suffering ; but I could not live to 
see you leave this dear old place, 
and think that mother and Derwent 
were wretched. Poor Derwent!’ 

‘I do not wish to force you into 
any step,’ he answered, seeing he 
had gained theday. Hewassure this 
wild fancy of hers had not taken a 
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very deep hold on her mind. ‘ Cap- 
tain Hilliard is an undesirable man 
for any girlto marry. I have heard 
Lady Catherine’s opinion of her 
son. You think this love of his 
for you will last; it will merely 
have its day, and perish like all the 
others. He has a bad reputation ; 
he would desert you.’ 

Her sense of justice revolted at 
this hasty judgment ; she shivered, 
and burning tears forced their way 
to her eyes. Her breast heaved, 
and the tension of her overstrung 
nerves was failing as she said, in a 
sobbing murmur, 

‘And now must I forsake him? 
And he will never guess the truth ! 
.+. What wd/ he think of me ?’ 

This frantic pain warned her of 
the ecstasy love had been to her 
hidden life. The world of imagi- 
nation and feeling as yet unchilled, 
if desolate; the deadness of her 
heart, now contrasting with its 
former bounding lightness, brought 
a sensation of faintness. 

* You have been a little deceitful, 
my dear, and disappointed me in 
encouraging his attentions all un- 
known to us. ‘Till last night, the 
idea of your caring for any one 
never entered our heads.’ 

*O father, I could not help it! 
And sad dream as it must now ever 
remain to me, it was the nearest 
glimpse of heaven I shall ever have 
on earth,’ 

She was not clinging or plain- 
tive ; she had not trusted to en- 
treaty or appeal. White and an- 
guished, she looked into her father’s 
face, with everything around her 
indistinct, and the sunlight mad- 
dening her brain, beggared of hap- 
piness and hope, her heart broken, 
her life, as she thought, for ever 
blurred and marred. 

He could not bear the sight of 
this quiet grief. She rose and 
leant her forehead against the win- 
dow-pane, and looked towards the 
sky. Clouds were lost in that 
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infinite vault of azure, the white 
sails of a yacht were gleaming in 
the distance, the sun-rays striking 
the high white rocks beyond. The 
old cedars and fir-trees stood out 
darkly as ever from amid the 
lawn’s green verdure, and a rose- 
perfumed breeze stole through the 
half-opened windows. She had 
always been his favourite child, 
from the days when she had climbed 
trees with Derwent, and joined 
him on the seain his sailing-boat, 
revelling in storms and danger, and 
ridden the fastest horses, and swam 
round the dangerous headland, to 
now, when she renounced her hopes 
for his sake. Ever his brave, 
desperate, loving Gwen, fond of 
being petted and being made 
much of; penitent when over-wil- 
ful or disobedient ; meeker after 
his mild advice than after her 
mother’s reproaches ; beloved by 
the servants, the tenants, the 
children; spending her pocket- 
money freely, to help the sick and 
needy ; true to the core, he knew. 

‘You must not be hurried into 
any hasty step,’ he said—and he 
saw her shrink at his words; ‘and 
you will acknowledge one day that 
I am right.’ 

‘If your happiness is at stake, 
father, I must not think of my own.’ 

She did not say, ‘nor of his.’ 
She believed that her love for her 
father was stronger than her love 
for Hilliard; it had greater reve- 
rence and expansion, and its roots 
were planted in deeper soil ; grati- 
tude, affection, memories of years, 
nourished their growth. What had 
an unconquerable passion to do 
with all this ? 

Destiny seemed so harsh to her 
—so pitiless. She, who had never 
harmed any one, and been ardent 
and sympathetic when ardour and 
sympathy were needed ; she, who 
had tried to help others, and, en- 
raptured with the mere sense of 
living, had led an innocent, peace- 
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ful, careless life, like a bird or a 
flower, was not allowed to escape 
the universal law of suffering, and 
had been struck at, through her 
very capacity for loving, by cir- 
cumstances that were stronger than 
them all. 

It had seemed but a small thing 
to desire—union with the man of 
her choice; a simple boon, that 
peasants take as a matter of right 
and justice—a small thing, but yet 
how great! Had Mr. Carrington 
chosen Dolly, that wise maiden 
could have cheerfully transferred 
her young affections with a cynical 
shrug, and, perhaps, the suggestion 
that a Gainsborough hat might be 
too large for her style of head, or 
the request that the dining-room 
at his house in Bayswater should 
be refurnished in the Italian style. 
Worldliness sustains its worshippers 
with its rejection of sorrows, bur- 
dens, regrets, its unimpassioned 
creeds and materialism ; it laughs 
at fervour and deplores fidelity. 
It is noble to die for the right ; but 
it is more profitable to be wise in 
one’s generation. Gwendoline was 
bewildered at the weight and mean- 
ing of this new claim that was dis- 
persing her girlish hopes, and turned 
her very tenderness into a weapon 
against herself. Did it relate to 
the hidden life, over which moral 
influences may be so exercised 
that in the future alone we per- 
ceive that what is denied us now 
has been for our good hereafter ? 
At present it chilled her like the 
clasp of a dying hand; and it is 
in this amazement and cold despair 
that the tragedies of so many young 
lives are written. In accepting 
desolation we often gain an insight 
into the mysteries of the unseen 
world; faith sends us echoes from 
the ‘ silent shore,’ so that our sad- 
ness is winged with hope; the 
‘ghost of forgotten dreams’ may, 
after all, be an angel leading us to 
the gates of Paradise. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
MAN PROPOSES. 


THE three men at the Abbey 
House were eating devilled chicken, 
washed down with sound old Bur- 
gundy, at a late breakfast, when 
Gwendoline, with quivering nerves 
and a general sense of misery and 
forlornness, was sitting alone in 
her bedroom. Her mental insight 
as yet refused that clearness of 
vision which can pierce the mean- 
ing of those new untried openings 
in life’s wilderness which girls are 
forced to follow through the ac- 
cepted order of things. Hugh, 
being sulky and disposed to quar- 
rel with St. Quinten, who was in 
the highest spirits, since his vanity 
had been so agreeably flattered, 
meditated challenging him to a 
duel, and, being addicted to push- 
ing ideas to extremes, longed to 
call him to account as a scoundrel 
when, in reality, he was but an 
amiable trifler, not so much per- 
fidious in his friendships as base- 
less in his loves. 

As this universal favourite, who 
boasted that, given fair opportuni- 
ties, he could make any woman 
fond of him (and there were a few 
who most sincerely hated him), 
helped himself to paté de foie gras, 
and wondered if Dolly were think- 
ing of him, Hugh half resolved to 
‘turn Turk,’ and give her back her 
freedom. So far the ball at the 
Towers had done more harm than 
good. 

Hilliard, who complained of 
headache, and looked pale and 
tired, was sitting apart from the 
rest, sipping his wine, but eat- 
ing little ; clouds were darkening 
that fair sky in which he had 
hitherto read but the fulfilment of 
hopes and the golden light of love. 
As he shaded his eyes, carelessly 
scanning a pile of suspicious-look- 
ing blue envelopes at his elbow, 
that, with their accompanying en- 
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closures, had been delivered by the 
morning’s post, his anger and im- 
patience increased, as he brooded 
on all the circumstances of his 
recent discomfiture. Mr. Heath 
had shown marked preference for 
Lionel Carrington, the moneyed 
man. Lady Hester had beamed 
on him with the artificial warmth 
of the woman of fashion he so 
well understood, and could ap- 
praise at its full value; she had 
contrived to prevent Gwendoline 
from dancing anything but square 
dances with his cousin after sup- 
per, and the girl evidently dared 
not assert herself or her wishes. 
The decorum her ladyship exacted, 
free from anything like emotion 
or rebellion, was the result of the 
training of years; a nun before a 
harsh lady superior or fanatical 
father confessor could no more 
dare complain or refuse to perform 
a penance than Gwendoline dis- 
obey her mother’s wishes in a 
drawing-room. 

Hilliard, in fact, felt unpleasantly 
snubbed ; and as it was a new ex- 
perience, he resented it accord- 
ingly. They should find he was 
not a man to be debarred from the 
attainment ofhis ends through any 
mean or nonsensical prejudices ; 
and they were surely not so sordid 
as to dwell only on a financial 
view of the question where their 
daughter’s happiness was concern- 
ed. 

‘What the deuce shall we find 
to do with ourselves this morning ?” 
Hugh suddenly asked, flinging 
down his paper. ‘I see Lady 
Catherine Hilliard is yachting, and 
is expected to stay with the Hal- 
linghams in Nice in November. 
Why don’t you look her up, Val?” 

Hilliard at that moment was 
opening number three of the blue 
envelopes, a forced smile upon his 
lips. The letter was from Ebene- 
zer Smith, the money-lender of 
Escombe—long to be remember- 


Sir 


ed by the officers of Hilliard’s regi- 
ment, at present quartered there— 
and this pleasant epistle alluded 
briefly to a demand for money, and 
the gentle hint of a fresh writ were 
it not forthcoming. 

So the madness that had at- 
tacked him regarding Lenore was 
bearing bitter fruits. 

‘ Lady Catherine thinks more of 
her diamonds than of her son. 
She wanted me to marry Laura 
Hallingham, a blue-stocking who 
wears spectacles; as I declined 
she refused all aid: she’s been 
harder than ever since my father’s 
death. She always despised him ; 
and though she pets a lot of “ chil- 
dren of light ”—little toadies who 
write verses about her and dedicate 
music to her—she’d hear that a 
warrant had been issued for my 
apprehension without a murmur.’ 

‘ My dear fellow, you’re hipped ; 
put that pile of bills in the fire, 
have some curagoa, and let's play 
piquet till dinner,’ yawned St 
Quinten, who was glancing over 
the columns of a journal. ‘I see 
the Duke of Rosemount has 
bought Tartuffe ; but I don’t be- 
lieve the brute’s worth his salt. 
The Rosemount stables never did 
turn out anything but screws.’ 

‘I wish I’d backed Bluebell for 
the Oaks,’ said Hugh, recalled to 
earth by this allusion to horses. 
‘I offered three thousand for her 
early this spring.’ 

‘I declare you talk like born 
jockeys,’ said Hilliard, with a shrug, 
glancing impatiently at Hugh, as he 
lighted a cigar. ‘I don’t feel in the 
mood for cards ; they’re immoral 
so early in the day.’ 

‘Since when has your highness 
had a virtuous fit on him ?’ laughed 
St. Quinten, shuffling a pack that 
he had taken from a side-table. 

‘ Since I lost so much at poker 
last month at Lady Seaborne’s. I 
registered a vow then to abjure 
cards henceforth and for evermore.’ 
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‘Lady Seaborne is a desperate 
little plunger,’ St. Quinten mutter- 
ed, laying down the cards with a 
sigh. ‘ What a charming profile— 
it’s pretty to see how her eyes 
sparkle when she wins! Every 
woman is at heart a born gambler, 
as well as rake, in my opinion.’ 

‘Then your opinion cannot be 
worth much,’ said Hugh insolently, 
glad of a pretext to irritate his 
guest and quasi-rival, whose jollity 
galled him acutely. 

‘That depends, my boy ; souvent 
la femmevarie. There are a variety 
of natures in one woman; she 
don’t exhibit herself all at once, 
and she never exhibits herself in 
the same character to every man— 
at least, not if she’s really nice. 
When they’re tired of having no- 
thing to do, and are jolly well sick 
of the Row and Hurlingham, par- 
ties, concerts, plays, themselves, 
and ws, they go in for a little quiet 
gambling. Look at the result of the 
Union Générale, for instance, and 
the petits verres at the confectioner’s. 
What sort of business would be 
done, I wonder, on the Stock Ex- 
change, if women were bulls and 
bears ?” 

‘Any other news, Desmond ?’ 
asked Hilliard, indifferently glanc- 
ing at his watch. He had that 
meeting on the beach to look for- 
ward to. 

‘Yes, Rosie L’Estrange has 
made another hit as Princess 
Melusine—theatre crammed, peo- 
ple turned away, house rose at her, 
double encores to every song. 
Well done, Rosie ! 

‘Is that all? 

‘No; they say here that poor 
Clifford, the author of Polixenes, 
has committed suicide—he tried to 
make us think, and was called 
clever, but dull.’ 

‘Tried on the heavy dodge a 
little too much,’ assented St. Quin- 
ten, ‘and overstepped our intellec- 
tual water-mark. When life’s a 


game of chess, one wants relaxa- 
tion, and Rosie and her songs, in 
one’s lighter hours. Society loathes 
sentiment.’ 

‘But Polixenes went through 
several editions,’ said Hilliard 
quickly. ‘It was superb, and 
should have ranked as a classic— 
the objective went hand in hand 
with the subjective ; all was mir- 
rored in Nature’s sublime visage.’ 

‘ None of which, however, saved 
Clifford, or even gave him the 
necessaries of life,’ answered Hugh, 
lifting his head. *‘ He was engaged, 
so it seems, on another work—he 
lived in a back room ona third 
floor—some great creation full of 
artistic principles ; and that was to 
be the goal of his hopes and wishes. 
All this amid the greatest poverty 
and wretchedness. It appears he 
had to do menial labour in order 
to exist. I suppose this jarred on 
his artistic principles—it wouldn’t 
have affected me in the least. I’m 
not the sort the world ever treats 
il—I’d groom a horse as soon as 
ride it ; but Clifford had the mis- 
fortune to be clever and a Senior 
Wrangler, and he cut up rough, as 
fellows with nerves will do; and 
want and hunger settled him.’ 

‘I never thought much of him 
in society,’ muttered Eric ; ‘used 
to hang about the doors and look 
gloomy.’ 

‘A man often fails to shine in 
other’s opinion through being supe- 
rior, as well as inferior, to them. 
He should have donned a white 
silk dressing- gown and bought 
cracked antiques and $dric-d-brac, 
and had plenty of ladies’ worship, 
debts, and luxuries—women can 
do so much to get a man on, if 
they choose,’ said Hilliard, helping 
himself to the Burgundy. 

‘Why can’t they go in for pie- 
making, pickles, and that sort of 
thing, these noble souls that aren’t 
fit for earth?’ asked St. Quinten, 
with a mournful shake. ‘A nice 
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pork-pie is a rattling fine thing 
when you're out for a brisk day’s 
sport with the hounds. There are 
far too many books ; and now that 
women have so long entered the 
field, novels can be had for the 
asking; and the amateurs cut the 
ground from under the profes- 
sionals’ feet. If a fellow has to 
live by his earnings, that’s a poor 
game. People can’t be always 
worrying their brains either with 
ideas ; a ten miles’ ride on a smart 
bit of horseflesh or a bicycle does 
you more good. Let them apply 
their talents to gastronomy, and 
improve our club cooking, I 
say. A man who can enchant 
you with a delicate flavour in his 
sauces is far more likely to succeed 
than a fellow like Clifford, who 
devotes himself to eloquent periods 
and neat epigrams, and fills vo- 
lumes about the sensibilities of the 
heart.’ 

‘There may be genius in all 
suffering,’ said Hilliard thought- 
fully. He had liked Clifford, and 
passed many pleasant hours in his 
company. ‘ After all, it’s the very 
high or very low who succeed in 
art and everything else ; the middle 
man stands a poor chance.’ 

‘ As a great chef, he is a living 
power,’ cried the other; ‘an epi- 
gram of sweetbreads is univer- 
sally comprehended. Think what 
pleasure he imparts to man and 
woman, this clever pioneer of civi- 
lisation and sensualism ; what pic- 
tures of sweetness and light may 
be reflected from an apotheosised 
turkey or grouse! He'd make his 
three hundred a year, with a name 
to be handed down to generations. 
The poor author wanders from 
pillar to post, finds doors are shut 
in his face, is often insulted by 
those who condescend to utilise 
his brains ; so no wonder he takes 
himself off to another world, where 
he hopes penny literature may 
not be so plentiful, and pirates 


and plagiarists meet their true de- 
serts.’ 

‘But it’s a regular craze with 
them, you know; they’d go scrib- 
bling all over the walls of the club 
kitchens,’ laughed Hugh; ‘ besides, 
one must always expect rebuffs in 
art. I shouldn't wonder, though, 
some woman has had to do with 
Clifford’s misfortune; poets are soft 
as wax. Dov’ é /a donna may apply 
here.’ 

‘You're right, by Jove,’ said St. 
Quinten, glancing down the co- 
lumn. ‘Hopeless attachment to 
the beautiful, gifted, and fascinat- 
ing Fraulein Rosenthal.’ 

‘Another epitome of the Sorrows 
of Werter,’ muttered Desmond. 

‘Lenore again! cried Hilliard 
under hisbreath. ‘Thatsuch a crea- 
ture should be fatal to so many !’ 

He was thinking how the money 
she had spent in waste and riot, 
and for the loss of which he must 
pay so dearly, would have saved 
Clifford and comforted the blind 
sister he supported. Reason, life, 
genius, all swept aside in the deli- 
rium of fevered thought. No light 
across the darkness, no friendly 
hand outstretched ; a mind over- 
strained by work, and the struggle 
against want in the noise of com- 
fortless lodgings ; hopes dying hard, 
and great powers and a mighty love 
worsted ina conflict with Fate that 
was callous as mankind, while the 
scholar and gentleman, left alone 
in his solitude, his spirit crushed to 
the dust, preferred death to life’s 
long pain. When prayers are 
offered that monarchs may strive 
to preserve their people in wealth, 
do we ever pause to think of the 
hidden irony lurking behind all 
misery, that suggests to the home- 
less and starving, ‘ break a window 
and sleep in gaol sooner than trust 
to the charity of a workhouse’? 
Crowds are moved to sentimentality 
over the caprices of an elephant 
and the grimaces of the unclothed 
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Indian or African, while they let 
little English children, ragged, desti- 
tute, and starving, devour crusts in 
the gutter, and leave men like this 
to perish. Few pause to think what 
a fatal battlefield art proves to thou- 
sands who are beaten out of its over- 
crowded ranks, and fall and die, 
slain by the indifference of friends 
who will not lift a helping hand. 

‘Who is Lenore?’ asked St. 
Quinten, after a pause, again shuf- 
fling the cards. ‘Any one in the 
Opéra-Bouffe line ?’ 

‘Never mind, dear boy; no one 
you know,’ said Hilliard. ‘She’s 
not at all the golden-haired ultra- 
marine-eyed she-devil of celestial 
presence and fiendish propensities 
of modern fiction, and who would 
do credit to the joint productions 
of an English lady’s-maid and 
French barber. They will give you 
the exact pattern and value of the 
lace on her sleeves, &c., and the 
quality ofher favourite brands, while 
they depict ferocious, but erotic, 
individuals with jewelled fingers 
and irreproachable moustaches, 
who go in for the playful banter of 
Horace and the savage satire of 
Pope, vainly hoping to discover 
their ideal. Rosenthal is a bru- 
nette and half Arabian, as are all 
women with Castilian mothers. The 
father was aGerman—nice mixture.’ 

‘It says here that Clifford de- 
sired some dead flowers to be sent 
her with a crucifix—’ 

‘It may have been a last re- 
proach disguised under the form of 
a symbol,’ said Hilliard; ‘such de- 
licate sentimentality would be lost 
on Lenore, who only believed in 
the sorcery of sin.’ 

‘I wish I’d backed Kingfisher 
for the Goodwood Cup,’ muttered 
Hugh ; ‘I might have made a heap 
of money.’ 

‘When a man’s in love horses 
come second,’ said his rival, with a 
shrug: ‘horses and women—well, 
they certainly amuse one.’ 


‘I always meant to marry Dolly, 
but she flirts.’ 

‘She can’t help being agreeable, 
any more than the sun can help 
shining ; she’s dooced clever. I'd 
back her to win any race she might 
choose to enter for, but you’ve no- 
thing to fear.’ 

Both he and Dolly had agreed 
to be true to each other in one of 
those foolish transports stimulated 
by valses and champagne-cup, and 
that are as evanescent as they are 
pleasant. But that was the night 
before ; he now felt he had been 
too precipitate, and must write to 
her to square everything. He once 
more recognised himself as a needy 
man about town, fond of ease and 
loving the frivolous agréments of 
the world too well to risk losing 
them. 

Hilliard in the mean time had 
wandered out by the sea, and as he 
passed along the highest cliff-ledge 
was surprised to catch no glimpse 
of Gwendoline. Had they pre- 
vented her leaving home? He 
knew there is no bondage so 
crushing, no cruelty so complete 
as domestic tyranny. He resolv- 
ed to wait for an hour at least, 
so threw himself down on the 
beach, watching the white foam 
about the rocks, and the launch of 
several little fishing-smacks that 
were tacking out against the wind, 
their sails gradually changing into 
many tints as they faded into the 
distance. Fishermen sauntered by 
him ; the mending of nets, and the 
clinking of cans sent from the old 
ale-house high on shore, went on 
as usual ; and as he turned to ad- 
mire the rich luxuriance of those 
fiery autumnal hues on the heather, 
that lighted up the plantation 
he had passed through in seeking 
the cliffs, a large dog dashed by 
him, and he saw it was the New- 
foundland, Lion. Could his mis- 
tress be far distant ? 

The mere thought of seeing her 
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set his pulses beating with the 
recollection that they loved each 
other in all the divinity of their 
youth. Sackcloth and ashes, tears 
and woe, are not made for that 
rapturous period. When the brow 
is clear, and the limbs are lithe, and 
love brings an endless renewal of 
joy and expectation, then is the 
time for youth to exult and be glad. 
For what is maturity but disillusion, 
and age but weariness and longing 
to lay down the burden, and a 
yearning to once more clasp dear 
hands that are cold? 

What trifles forge our love-fet- 
ters! A smile, a word, a sigh, a 
dead rose, a lock of hair may 
create that long madness which 
steals away talents, ambition, health, 
and courage, as surely as the hard- 
est poverty, the bitterest neglect ! 

Lion bounded up to Hilliard, 
who threw considerable enthusiasm 
into his greeting and stroked his 
head and ears, finally throwing his 
cane into the sea for his amuse- 
ment. 

‘Where is she, old fellow?’ he 
said caressingly ; but Lion, drip- 
ping from his swim, only shook 
himself, and laid down in the sun- 
light at the young man’s feet. 

The hour passed slowly away, 
and then he knew that he should 
see nothing of his love that day. 
All kinds of foolish purposes occur- 
red to him, among which calling at 
the Towers was the least quix- 
otic. He must call of course—he 
could not live in this state of un- 
certainty and perhaps unjust con- 
demnation, and as military duties 
called him to London in a few 
days, he must know his fate ere he 
left the neighbourhood. Was it the 
old, old story of parents influencing 
a young girl’s mind to the destruc- 
tion of her peace? Were two lives 
to be ruined—and for what? No 
one cared less for money and posi- 
tion than Gwendoline, or had more 
contempt for those who bowed 


before Mammon’s shrine. And 
why should they dislike him or 
consider him objectionable? True, 
he was in debt; but given time 
and fair play he could extricate 
himself from his difficulties, and 
make the necessary efforts to escape 
his shackles. His regiment would 
probably be ordered away shortly 
on foreign service; he must know 
how matters stood ere he sailed ; 
the maddening uncertainty must 
end: and once again he saw the 
lustrous eyes lifted to his in the 
silver radiance of the moonlight 
—he was holding the loyal girlish 
hand and feeling the sweetness of 
lips that had sworn fidelity. 

He fancied he had subtler in- 
tuitions and instincts than his 
cousin Lionel, and was a much 
finer fellow altogether, no matter 
the duels and divorces that were 
coupled with his name. The artist’s 
nature in him gave him keener 
appreciation of the beautiful : of the 
two selves within him, the soldier- 
self was the least obtrusive. He 
had hitherto merely sought amuse- 
ment, and was full of impulses and 
contradictions—given to desultory 
aims and ends; but his weaknesses 
were often more delightfui than 
many men’s virtues. He had not 
his cousin’s high principles, self- 
denial, and the latent austerity of 
all who are disgusted with worldly 
trickery and selfishness. The City 
man, as a rival, amused him. 

‘They may drive her into it,’ he 
muttered, ‘as others have been 
driven, by a judicious mixture of 
coaxing and coercion.’ His brow 
darkened as he pressed his hat 
lower over his eyes, and tossed the 
little bright-coloured shells and 
seaweed angrily into a wave with 
his cane. Was it indeed his cousin 
Lionel who rivalled him? Let him 
look to himself if he played him 
falsely here. A presentiment of 
coming evil dashed his spirits, as, 
with all a lover’s clairvoyance, he 
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looked into the future. Everything 
about her was so absolutely charm- 
ing—her least gesture, her step, 
her voice, her smile ; agrace seemed 
to emanate from all. He under- 
stood now the subjection of poets, 
artists, martyrs, at which he had 
hitherto smiled ; it warned him of 
the danger of mental tempests— 
the dissonance in the broken 
chords of hope. 

‘I love her too well, that’s the 
pity of it,’ he muttered, rising to 


return to the Abbey House ; and 
Lion capered round him, as if 
anxious to carry some message to 
his young mistress to comfort her 
in her desolate weeping. Were 
they not made for each other? 
Sorrow shared with her would seem 
a festival; and yet he had waited 
here, and she had never come to 
him—waited with the ships going 
slowly by, and the boats gliding 
seaward in the breeze. 


[To be continued. } 


A CONCEIT OF PRECIOUS STONES. 
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Nay, woo me not with chrysolite ; 

Thy diamonds and thy rubies spare ; 
But when to thee my troth I plight, 

Let sapphires be the stones I wear! 


Though bright the opal’s changing hue, 
’Tis said it changing love may mean ; 
And jealousy lies hid from view 
Deep in the emerald’s heart of green. 


Pearls tell of tears; the amethyst 

Of widowed youth and lonely days ; 
Turquoise and topaz close the list— 

No need have they of blame or praise. 


But sapphires, lucent as the sky 

And sea that girds my southern land— 
Colour of truth and loyalty— 

Are fitting gifts for lover’s hand. 


Then, if thou wilt a token bring, 
By which thy fealty to swear, 

Let sapphires circle round thy ring— 
Let sapphires be the stones I wear! 
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* Men’s love and birds’ love," —-TENNYSON. 


THE comparison between the ama- 
tory proceedings of birds and lovers 
is as venerable as truth and anti- 
quity can combine to make it. As 
a matter of fact, it is one which, in 
our country, does not attain its 
superlative justification until a 
period subsequent to the vernal 
equinox ; but human nature shares 
with a considerable number of our 
feathered friends the responsibility 
of assigning that critical juncture a 
place in the calendar as ‘ forward’ 
as Climate and custom will permit. 
Thus we are at the outset reminded 
of certain misguided and too ‘early’ 
birds, whom the tempting geniality 
of the past winter betrayed into a 
course of inconsiderate and disas- 
trouvs housekeeping. The titlark, 
the robin, the sand-martin, and 
even the wide-awake sparrow, and 
the acute and practical rook, were 
among those who must have paid 
heavy penalty for their rashness ; 
and the first and most forcible 
moral thus deducible is that of the 
care and anxiety attendant upon 
those whose rash determination to 
rush into matrimonial bonds out- 
steps the sober considerations of 
prudence and forethought. It is 
obvious that the birds who thus 
entangled themselves took no 
thought of the morrow; and the 
archives of one of the busiest courts 
at Westminster are burdened with 
proofs of how many thousands of 
men and women make bargains 
with Fate, and with each other, on 
precisely similar terms, But I am, 
like the birds, anticipating ; and it 
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remains only in this place to ob- 
serve that common consent, and 
the humane consideration of the 
Postmaster-General, agree in per- 
mitting this analogy to achieve its 
climax under the tutelage of that 
special saint and patron who will 
assuredly never attain to the dig- 
nity of marble within the Temple 
of Industry in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

It is reasonable to suppose that, 
if any ‘old bird’ could be exhaus- 
tively cross-examined as to the au- 
thenticity of the poetical dispensa- 
tion which has, from time imme- 
morial, assigned to his kind the 
festival of St. Valentine as the 
grand carnival of the year, he would 
lead his questioner a pretty flight 
through the mists of antiquity. The 
venerable, but easily satisfied, Bai- 
ley says that ‘about this time the 
birds match, or choose their mates; 
probably thence the young men 
and maids choose Valentines, or 
special loving friends, on that day.’ 
There is a kind of jaunty naiveté 
about this deliberate non seguitur 
which harmonises admirably with 
the general obscurity in which the 
early history of the Valentine is 
involved; but I must quit this 
fruitful province, remembering that 
my interest is not with the saint, 
but with the birds that ‘ pipe’ their 
valentines, and the lovers who 
post them. 

In one of his breezy essays on 
bird-life, Waterton refers to Ovid's 


‘account of a family of young ladies 


in Macedonia, who were changed 
into magpies, retaining in their 
PP 
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transformed condition all the inor- 
dinate fondness for chatter which 
had characterised them in the 
shape of lovely woman : 


*And still their tongues went on, though 
changed to birds, 
In endless clack, and vast desire of words.’ 


‘If similar transformations were to 
take place nowadays,’ says Water- 
ton, ‘I suspect that many a father 
here in England would have to 
look for his lost daughter chatter- 
ing amongst the lofty branches of 
the trees in his park.’ I suspect 
so, too. Seeing is believing ; and 
it is quite certain that it would, in 
this case, be ‘hearing’ as well. Nor 
is this handsome, but withal de- 
signing, fowl lacking in other ac- 
complishments. Any one who has 
ever witnessed a magpie exercise 
his (or her) natural curiosity by 
peeping through a chink or a key- 
hole, especially when a bird of 
‘another persuasion’ is on the far 
side of it, will forthwith adjudge 
this quaint creature to be the pos- 
sessor of a full share of what we 
are accustomed to consider wo- 
man’s more special inheritance. 
I am almost tempted to erase this 
last sentence, for it has conducted 
me toa recollection revived by the 
innocent word ‘keyhole.’ It is, 
therefore, with considerable diffi- 
dence that I here refer to the old 
west-country custom for young 
girls to look through the keyholes 
of house-doors before opening them 
on St. Valentine’s day ; the vision 
sought being the appearance of a 
feathered pair in the prosecution of 
their courtship, which is supposed 
to signify to the peeping maiden 
the most favourable augury for her 
own affairs of the heart. Bless 
them all! While keyholes exist 
may there always be bright plu- 
mage on one side, and bright eyes 
on the other ! 

But in a comparison of this na- 
ture it is clearly just—if I may be 


permitted the use of the phrase— 
that what is sauce for the goose 
should be made sauce for the 
gander. It may therefore be some 
satisfaction to my gentler readers 
to have poetical authority for the 
assertion that if spinsters, like some 
birds, are curious, bachelors, like 
others, are vain. When Words- 
worth drew his picture of the green 
linnet who declined all domestic 
shackles, it never occurred to him 
that he was describing to the life 
the ‘eligible’ young man of the 
period, who flutters the dovecots 
of humanity, but steadfastly refuses 
to enter them. One stanza may 
be aptly quoted ; 

* While birds and butterflies and flowers 

Make all one band of paramours, 

Thou, ranging up and down the bowers, 

Art sole in thy employment : 

A life, a presence like the air, 

Scattering thy gladness without care, 

Too blest with any one to pair; 

Thyself thine own enjoyment,’ 

It has been truly observed by 
Addison that every living creature 
has its own distinct notion of 
beauty, this trait being nowhere more 
remarkable than in birds of the 
same family, where the male is de- 
termined in his courtship ‘ by the 
single grain or tincture of a feather, 
and never discovers any charms 
but in the colour of its own species.’ 
It is to be feared that in his elec- 
tion of a ‘help meet for him,’ man 
too often justifies the application 
of the proverb that beauty is but 
skin-deep. Addison may possibly 
have been on somewhat insecure 
ground in assigning the determin- 
ing influence to mere colour ; 
though, had he been describing 
the course of true love in the hu- 
man subject, he might have re- 
corded his belief that the difference 
between bionde and brunette— 
blue eyes and brown—is often ac- 
countable for that state of mind to 
which the vision of his particular 
Angelina has, for the time being, 
reduced her Edwin, In this con- 
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nection I am also tempted to re- 
member Goldsmith’s observation 
that, in the earlier stages of love, 
many birds lose their sagacity, 
spirit, and industry; and I trust 
it may not be taken as an unfeel- 
ing remark if I assert that a similar 
lack of discretion is often observ- 
able in the inaugural tactics of 
lovers, whose behaviour then offers 
a curious contrast to the aplomb 
and presence of mind which have 
been hitherto its chief character- 
istics. Some birds have move- 
ments quite peculiar to the days 
of courtship ; and the historian of 
Selborne observes that the ring- 
dove, though at other times strong 
and rapid, will in his love-sick 
moments ‘hang about’ on the wing 
in a toying and playful manner. 
The snipe will quite forget his former 
activity; and ‘the greenfinch espe- 
cially then exhibits such languish- 
ing and faltering gestures as to 
appear like a sick and dying bird.’ 
Poor fellow! we have all seen him 
—some of us too often; but it 
would be an insult to the reader's 
perception to enlarge upon idio- 
syncrasies so referable to the stan- 
dard of human conduct under the 
same afflicting circumstances. 
From the pages of the Vatura/ 
History of Selborne could be ga- 
thered almost an inventory of the 
manners and customs of birds in 
the season of courtship, which 
might be pertinently ascribed to 
ordinary lovers. Thus, Gilbert 
White assures us that ‘the lan- 
guage of birds is very ancient, and, 
like other ancient modes of speech, 
very elliptical. Little is said, but 
much is meant and understood.’ 


‘I will not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 
If birds confabulate or no ;’ 


but at least we have here a defini- 
tion, par excellence, of the language 
of love, as spoken in all ages, and 
by all sorts and conditions of men 
and maidens. But White goes 


further, and proceeds from the 
prose of birds to their song. It 
may be only 


‘ Birds’ song and birds’ love, 
Passing with the weather ;’ 


but he assures us, with all his well- 
known gravity, that even rooks 
will, in the season of courtship, 
‘sometimes attempt, in the gaiety 
of their hearts, to sing,’ though, he 
admits, with no great success. 
Waterton considers, however, that 
the female rook may very likely 
experience the same delight in lis- 
tening to the hoarse croaking of her 
partner that the old Scotchwoman 
did when she used to gaze at the 
carbuncle on her husband’s nose. 
Such is love! 

It is a matter of more common 
observation that doves coo in a 
manner so monotonously mournful 
that it has made them, from time 
immemorial, the emblems of de- 
spairing lovers—the figure being, 
alas, not unfrequently reduced into 
substance by lovers who, in a cer- 
tain stage of their passion, discover 
the hitherto unsuspected posses- 
sion of a ‘ voice’ which, whatever 
its musical ‘ quality,’ is unhappily 
too often suggestive of the mourn- 
fal manner exhibited by their 
depressing and emblematic proto- 
types! Nor can I dismiss the 
turtle-dove without recording that - 
this species has, for long ages, 
been regarded as the highest ex- 
ample of conjugal love and fidelity. 
‘ They be passing chaste,’ says the 
elder Pliny, ‘and neither male nor 
female change their mate, but keep 
together one true unto the other. 
They live, I say, as coupled by the 
bond of marriage ; never play they 
false one by the other, but keep 
home still, and never visit the nests 
of others. They abandon not their 
own homes unless they be in a 
state of single life, or widowhood 
by the death of their fellow. In 
addition, the females are most meek 
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and patient, and submit themselves 
in all things to the wills of their 
imperious males.’ Does any cyni- 
cal representative of modern so- 
ciety assure me that I am out of my 
reckoning in supposing that such 
an old-world portrait of constancy 
can find human counterpart to-day ? 
Let me allay the unhealthy pes- 
simism of my sceptical friend, and 
justify my own use of a doubtful 
comparison, by the reluctant con- 
fession that it would have found 
no fitting place in this Analogy but 
for the fact that every modern orni- 
thologist has emphatically declared 
Pliny to have been dreadfully mis- 
taken. But now the nineteenth 
century optimist is up in arms at 
being betrayed into an unsuspected 
pitfall! Please you, sir or madam, 
settle the difference between you, 
and leave me to the fair field of 
my discursiveness. 

Sterne has defined courtship as 
consisting of ‘a number of quiet 
attentions, not so pointed as to 
alarm, nor so vague as not to be 
understood.’ The birds agree with 
Sterne in a wonderful way, and 
neither alarm nor misunderstand- 
ing is ever experienced at their 
amatory advances. The prelimi- 
naries are usually of the most 
timid and ‘stand-offish’ nature. 
Mr. Toots himself was never more 
elaborately explicit on the point 
of its being ‘of no consequence’ 
than are the pugnacious robin and 
the volatile goldfinch while as yet 
unassured of the reception to be 
awarded their honourable pro- 
posals. But once let the lady bird 
deliberate, not to say relent, and 
the fortress of her affections is car- 
ried with surprising impetuosity of 
assault. Then we see the deter- 
mined wooers 
‘Try every winning way inventive love 
Can dictate, and in courtship to their mates 

Pour forth their little souls,’ 
Nor can there be any question 
that these songs are the true out- 


come of joyful thoughts. They in 
no way arise from the mere ‘ vanity 
of song.’ Even the owl acknow- 
ledges the wondrous ‘power of 
sound’ in subjugating the obduracy 
of the female breast, by serenading 
his proposed mate with hoots 
which, on the authority of a great 
naturalist, are consistently pitched 
in the key of B flat. 

And as men and birds sing, so 
they quarrel; it being perfectly 
transparent to every onlooker that 
the ‘tiffs’ are ordinarily quite make- 
believes, and simply the preludes 
to those sweet renewals of love 
which the Roman poet assigned as 
their natural consequence. Court- 
ing birds will, in fact, be bitterly 
spiteful to each other a dozen 
times in the course of a bright 
spring day. Once, however, let 
genuine cause for jealousy inter- 
vene, and the just independence 
of bird nature will speedily an- 
nounce itself in the very spirit of 
Wither’s lines : 

‘If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go; 


If she be not fit for me, 
What care [ for whom she be?’ 


But whether through speech or 
song, or, as seems usual, through 
both of these stages, ‘men’s love 
and birds’ love’ speedily come to 
that which is very really the heart 
of the business. When men talk 
of ‘raptures and roses’ they may 
be only philandering, but when it 
gets to the pattern of the carpets 
the Rubicon is effectually passed. 
I imagine there is a similar stream 
which, when it has been ‘ hopped’ 
by the bachelor bird, he knows re- 
treat to be impossible. Old Gilbert 
White lived and died a bachelor, 
but he had a constant eye to the 
wedding customs of his friends on 
the wing. One of his keenest ob- 
servations is with reference to nest- 
building. He noticed that, at this 
momentous period, the feeblest 
hen-birds will combine for certain 
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subtle purposes of their own, when 
the male has to content himself 
with sitting on a distant branch, as 
if protesting against proceedings 
which he is powerless to avert. How 
well this ‘science of combination’ 
is understood, and how successfully 
practised, need only be suggested 
to those wights who have been 
through the ordeal which it pre- 
sents. Its highest development 
belongs to the boudoir and the 
drawing-room ; a large family of 
unmarried daughters heightens its 
terrors, and no merely brute force 
is sufficient to prevent its conse- 
quences. The ladies settle every- 
thing. The ‘male department’ is 
nowhere. It may protest, but it 
cannot avert. ‘What do men know 
about such things !’ and ‘ My dear, 
your father has no consideration for 
his position” Poor male! He sits, 
if not on ‘a distant branch,’ at 
least in his study, apart. He looks 
like an aged bird in moody moult ; 
and no wonder he /ee/s like one, 
for every feather that falls from him 
is ‘a little cheque.’ And, in truth, 
the parallel between house-hunting 
and furnishing, and the nesting of 
the birds, runs along way. White 
remarks that in the villages round 
London, where mosses and gos- 
samer and cotton from vegetables 
are hardly to be found, ‘ the nest 
of the chaffinch has not that ele- 
gant finished appearance, nor is it 
so beautifully studded with lichens, 
as in the more rural districts.’ Now 
what is this but cutting your coat 
according to your cloth; or, as I 
should, perhaps, more properly 
say, conditioning your rental to 
your income? 

Iam here reminded of a story 
told by an accomplished Sussex 
naturalist, and which is, I believe, 
the only recorded instance of a 
species of disagreement, too un- 
happily prevalent in regard to 
houses built of bricks instead of 
twigs. The nest of a pair of ravens, 
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in which the hen was sitting, was 
nearly destroyed by a storm. With 
strenuous efforts the birds repaired 
the damage, and the hen continued 
her incubation, when a _ second 
storm arose which again assailed 
their rudely-constructed domicile. 
For a few days the ravens were 
missing, after which they returned, 
but conjugal disagreement finished 
what the violence of the winds had 
begun. The work of nidification 
was recommenced, but one bird 
was determined upon repairing the 
original, while the other began 
building a new nest. For a time 
the divided labour was proceeded 
with, when, as if by mutual com- 
promise—their affection being too 
real to permit either of them to 
‘stand out’ any longer— both 
abandoned their separate under- 
takings, and finally completed a 
new and substantial nest, in the 
shelter of which a vigorous brood 
was successfully reared. The 
‘ moral’ can be read without spec- 
tacles. 

But I am now approaching a 
parallel of much nicety and im- 
port. Among monogamous birds, 
several of either sex are always to 
be found after pairing-time single; 
‘but whether,’ says White, ‘this 
state of celibacy is matter of choice 
or necessity, is not so easy dis- 
coverable.’ I am personally in- 
clined to the belief that neither 
the winged old maid, nor the 
bachelor high-flyer, views with 
complete equanimity any interrup- 
tion to the natural fitness of things, 
which leads to their final deposit, 
high and dry, on the top shelf of 
single blessedness. From this 
point of view I regard those per- 
sons who maintain that the starling 
immortalised by Sterne was a male 
as holding a manifest error. Ac- 
cording to Sterne, the continual 
cry of the imprisoned bird was, 
‘I can’t get out! I can’t get out!’ 
I am satisfied that that starling was 
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a hen, and that the bewailment, 
misinterpreted by the misanthro- 
pist, was really, ‘I can’t get off/ 
I can’t get off/’ a phrase well 
known to those merchants on the 
matrimonial exchange who find 
there is ‘no demand’ for the par- 
ticular samples which they have 
‘on hand.’ In the case of mis- 
guided or unfortunate males, it 
may be imagined that this forlorn 
condition is only accepted under 
protest, and after every effort to 
avoid its contingencies; it being 
the fact that, in the councils fre- 
quently held by ‘family’ birds, the 
last comer is killed, for the reason 
—as declared by Burton, in his 
Anatomy of Meancholy—that he 
‘has not paired off for the season, 
and is, therefore, the only bachelor 
present.’ An old sportsman also 
recounts how, soon after harvest, 
he has often taken small coveys of 
partridges, consisting of cock-birds 
alone. These he pleasantly calls 
‘old bachelors;’ but whether they 
have been driven into club life 
in default of satisfactory domestic 
arrangements, or because of their 
restrictions, I must leave to the 
candid judgment of my readers. 
Nor is it impossible that these 
‘bachelors’ may find some mental 
compensation in the fact — as 
vouched for by a veteran naturalist 
—that, even among their mated 
brethren, ‘club meetings in some 
favourite tree are often more popu- 
lar than the domestic nest.’ 

I have reserved for the close of 
this Analogy an illustration of bird 
life, which may, I trust, be re- 
garded as of quite an exceptional 
kind, and unlikely to afford a pre- 
cedent for human imitation. La- 
tham, the famous ornithologist, 
asserts that ‘peahens, after they 
have done laying, sometimes 
assume the plumage of the male 
bird.’ Salerne has likewise made a 
similar observation in reference to 
the hen- pheasant, which, ‘when she 
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has done laying and sitting, will get 
the plumage of the male.’ The 
macaws are quite notorious for 
this kind of thing. I shrink from 
the terrible suggestiveness of the 
trait. Absit omen! The old 
proverb assures us that neither a 
crowing hen nor a whistling maid 
is an unmixed blessing in the 


family. It is true that the strong- 
minded hens aforesaid do not 
appear to take this extreme 


step until they have fulfilled all 
the duties of maternity; but it 
pains me to recollect that not a 
few modern ladies of certain—or, 
perhaps, I should more appro- 
priately say wncertain—aspirations 
seem anxious to move in a similar 
direction in default of having any 
such duties to fulfil. Only last 
year the world was startled by the 
programme of an association, call- 
ing itself the ‘ Clothing League for 
the Abolition of Petticoats,’ which 
pronounced it to be the sacred 
duty of every woman to discard, 
with the utmost promptitude, the 
present objectionable raiment— 
‘typical of all the disabilities 
wrongfully ascribed to woman by 
her oppressor, man’—and to assume 
in its stead ‘a dualistic form of 
covering for the legs as well as for 
the arms.’ This prospectus was 
undoubtedly conceived ‘on the 
basis of Latham.’ I dare not 
probe it. It is, in truth, beyond 
the scope of this Analogy, and only 
finds record here by reason of the 
terrible warning it should convey. 
Happily there are a thousand de- 
lightful and instructive lessons to 
be gleaned from other pages of the 
Birds’ Book of Courtship; and, in 
spite of the lamentable proceed- 
ings of these misguided fowls, let 
us hope—as we may believe—that 
honest warrant will always exist for 
bipeds of every grade and feather 
to be 


‘Still amorous and fond and billing, 
Like Philip and Mary on a shilling.’ 
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Ir was a merry little party that as- 
sembled at No. 1 Inverness-ter- 
race, South Kensington, on the 
5th of November—a party rather 
out of the usual run of little par- 
ties. 

No. 1 had a large and pretty 
garden—that is, large for South 
Kensington, and all things go by 
comparison—and Mr. Mayhew was 
pretty considerably proud of it, 
and showed it off upon most occa- 
sions. 

Now, Inverness-terrace was in 
reality not a terrace, but six blocks 
of semi-detached houses, and those 
at either end had gardens; but 
No. 1 was the garden par excellence 
of them all. 

The houses in Inverness-terrace 
were not of the usual lath-and- 
plaster four-storied type, but were 
solid erections of sound masonry, 
built many years since, when South 
Kensington was very different from 
South Kensington as it is; and, as 
has been before stated, the garden 
of No. 1 was, and is, undeniably 
good. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mayhew gave gar- 
den-parties—parties which every 
one vastly enjoyed, of course ; but 
in November a garden-party seem- 
ed rather out of the question. Still 
it was an understood thing by the 
Mayhew family in general, for some 
reason, that a party there must be 
on this 5th of November, and that 
that party must be an unusual gala 
—for what reason was best known 
to themselves. They smirked and 
laughed, and’ had little jokes by the 
hundred, and all of them wore 


bright eager faces; but the whole 
family of the Mayhews might have 
been born Freemasons for all they 
imparted of their apparently happy 
secret to their somewhat inquisi- 
tive neighbours. 

The Mayhews had given parties 
in May, June, and July—garden- 
parties ; parties in December and 
January. Christmas-eve and 
Twelfth-night had usually been fes- 
tive occasions at No. 1. But until 
now the sth of November had 
never been observed by them; 
therefore this gathering, to which 
all their intimate friends were in- 
vited, was the subject of universal 
conversation in their little circle ; 
but although many were the won- 
derings and guesses, not one knew 
of what nature their amusement 
was to prove. 

Dancing, charades, ¢ableaux vi- 
vants, round games—all were sug- 
gested in turn, and a few were bold 
enough to whisper the word ‘ Fire- 
works ; but Mr. Mayhew was a 
strict Conservative, and he had 
never yet struck out in that line, 
so it seemed unlikely he should 
now begin. Yet the whole affair 
was an innovation. He had never 
given an entertainment in Novem- 
ber before, as has been already 
stated, and the invitations came as 
a great surprise to lighten the dark- 
ening days, and clear away the 
fogs from the minds of the young 
people. 

Hitherto every one invited, or 
likely to be, had known on what 
day to expect the invitations to 
No. 1. Seven days’ notice was 
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the usual thing—just sufficient 
time to get the best bibs and 
tuckers of the ladies ready, and 
for the gentlemen to select their 
favourite shirts, and make sure of 
their safe return from the laundress. 

It is of no use, gentlemen, to 
deny the soft impeachment of a 
favourite shirt ; every man has one, 
although he may have a hundred 
and ninety-nine besides. There is 
one which fits better in the neck, 
one of which the front never rucks 
up, one which never gets unbut- 
toned, one which takes the starch 
as none of the others ever do, and 
deserves to be the favourite it cer- 
tainly is. 

Well, the bibs and tuckers were 
ready, and the shirts too; it was 
a clear night for November, and 
the neighbours, smothered in wraps, 
ran from No. 2 and No. 3 and No. 
5—all the way, in fact, from No. 
12. The inhabitants of Inverness- 
terrace were all visitable people, 
and fairly good friends ; not rich, 
but well to do; happy, if some- 
what commonplace, folks. 

A few more distant visitors ar- 
rived in carriages or cabs,and drove 
up to the well-lighted house, from 
every window of which the gas 
shone out brilliantly. It was evi- 
dent that gas was not to be spared 
on this especial 5th of November. 

The eldest Miss Mayhew, known 
among them as ‘ Clem’ or Clemen- 
tina, received all the guests in the 
hall, and to each of them she made 
the same kindly, if not clever, little 
speech: ‘Here you are. So glad 
to see you, dear. You are not to 
take off your things just yet ; please 
go into the study ;’ and in most 
instances—feminine of course—the 
greeting was accompanied by a 
very friendly kiss indeed; and 
then Clementina opened the door, 
and closed it upon the guest who 
had been admitted to the mystery 
of No. «. 

Mrs. Mayhew was in that study 
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—that dimly-lighted, that very 
faintly-lighted study—and again a 
few words of welcome were gone 
through in that ‘dim religious 
light.’ Then the hostess turned, 
with a proud air and happy face, 
and drew up the blind. The study 
at No. 1 opened with three stone 
steps into the garden, and a fancy 
flower-pot stood on those steps on 
either side, and was always well 
filled with the season’s flowers ; 
but it was neither flower-pots nor 
flowers which occasioned the sur- 
prised cry of delight which arose 
from each little family group as 
they pressed eagerly forward to 
look at the fairy scene before 
them. 

*O, how lovely, how beautiful, 
how exquisite ! cried voices young 
and voices old, each in turn, as 
allowed to look out upon the 
vision below. 

‘Dear Mrs. Mayhew, where did 
you get such divine things?’ asked 
a young girl, peering out of the 
open doorway. ‘Chinese lan- 
terns, are they not?’ 

‘Yes, Katey, and we got them 
all from China direct; they were 
brought home for us by—’ 

Even in the subdued light it was 
evident that the young girl lifted 
two earnest eyes to the speaker’s 
face, and the action was not lost 
upon the elder woman, who stopped 
suddenly. 

‘ By whom, dear Mrs. Mayhew ? 
whispered the girl timidly. 

‘ By a friend, resumed the other 
firmly. 

‘O! said Katey, with a sigh; 
‘ I hoped, I thought,that is—forgive 
me, dear Mrs. Mayhew, for my folly 
—but I fancied just for one silly 
foolish little moment that although 
you have said nothing about it, 
they might have been sent or 
brought by John.’ 

‘ By myson! Why, my dear Katey, 
it is ten years if it is a day since 
you saw him last, and ten years at 
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your age and at John’s is a life- 
time. I wonder that you should 
remember him at all, my dear ; and 
as to you—well, Katey, do you not 
think he is sure to have forgotten 
his little playfellow? Then, you 
see, John was several years older 
than you ; and in fact, my dear, it is 
very funny that the sight of a few 
Chinese lanterns should have set 
you off thinking of any one you 
have not seen for so long a time ;’ 
and Mrs. Mayhew turned at the 
opening of the door to greet fresh 
arrivals, whilst little Katey Watson 
passed timidly out into that fairy- 
land which had reminded her of 
the past days of long ago. Mrs. 
Mayhew had said it was funny 
that she should remember, but 
Katey did not think so as she stood 
there in the uncertain light. She 
could not forget the bright-eyed 
boy who had fetched and carried 
for her, for all that she was now a 
grown-up young woman of twenty ; 
and when all was said to assert 
her dignity, Katey, although twenty 
years of age, remained but a tiny 
creature still. And the girl stood 
there with wide-open wondering 
eyes, her small hands clasped 
tightly together under the great fur 
cloak which enveloped her, her 
pretty face peeping from the close- 
fitting hood. 

Suddenly a rocket flew up into 
the air, and before she had watched 
its bright many-hued stars fade a 
great light dazzled her, as a large 
catherine-wheel flung forth its thou- 
sands of bright sparks, and in the 
glare of it a girl’s voice rang out, 
‘Here’s Katey, here’s Katey Wat- 
son! and in another moment 
‘Katey’s friend’ had thrown two 
sturdy arms about her neck. 

‘ Katey, how late you are!’ cried 
Mary Mayhew; ‘I expected you 
here the very first of all. Give 
your reasons in writing for not 
coming earlier ; but I am glad you 
have arrived at last—there, don’t 
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jamp like that ; it’s only a cracker ; 
some one threw it to frighten us. 
O, is not this just jolly, Katey? 
giving her friend a great squeeze. 

‘I never saw anything so divine,’ 
replied the girl fervently. ‘Itza 
treat!’ 

‘You poor white mouse,’ re- 
turned Mary, ‘ you live the life of 
a nun with your old uncle and 
aunt—great uncle and aunt I 
mean. And why did not Clara 
come with you ?” 

‘O, she is expecting Mr. Clark 
to-night, so of course she could 
not come.’ 

‘Why of course ? I would sooner 
see a sight like this than twenty 
Mr. Clarks; and surely she will 
have enough of him by and by. 
Why, Katey, they are to be mar- 
ried next month, are they not?” 

‘Yes, yes, and O, how I shall 
miss her! But, Mary dear, do not 
speak like that: I know you don’t 
mean anything, but you always 
talk so lightly of love; and, O 
Polly, you will not do so if once 
you really care for any one, I am 
sure.’ 

‘ And do you really care for any 
one, you small serious creature, 
that you are so wise ?’ 

‘ Please don't,’ whispers the girl ; 
‘do you not see that we are ob- 
served ?” 

And so they were, for a tall man 
with a curious fur cap drawn over 
his face was evidently watching 
them intently, and the occasional 
flashes of light showed out two 
large dark eyes, but that was all. 

*O, never mind him,’ said Mary 
Mayhew irreverently. 

‘ But I do: who is he, Polly?” 

‘O, the King of the Cannibal 
Islands, child; you have only to 
look at him to know that.’ 

‘I can only see his eyes, and 
only those when the fireworks blaze 
out,’ whispered Katey. 

‘My dear, I assure you that is 
quite enough,’ laughed the other; 
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‘these savages are not pleasant 
people to look upon. But since you 
are so interested in our distinguish- 
ed visitor, I will introduce you. 
Your Serene Highness, my small 
friend here wishes to make your 
acquaintance.’ 

*O, no, indeed I never said so! 
Mary, it is too bad of you? 

But Mary was gone and she was 
alone with the illustrious stranger. 

* Are you fond of fireworks, Miss 
Watson ?’ he asked, in a soft low 
voice which yet had firmness in it, 
and manliness. 

‘They are very beautiful—but 1 
have not seen any before.’ 

‘ Never ?” 

* No, not since childhood ; then 
we used to have them here, in this 
very garden—not grand ones like 
these, you know’ (as a Roman can- 
dle poured forth a volley of light), 
‘little cheap things ; but we enjoyed 
them very, very much ;’ and the 
small hands were clasped eagerly 
together. 

‘Ah, no doubt youdid. I also 
have a childhood to remember, and 
it comes back to me now. I won- 
der what has become of your old 
playmates? Come down this walk 
and look at these quaint lanterns, 
and tell me—’ 

‘We are most of us here still, 
sir. I beg your pardon, but I do 
not know your name. Mary called 
you the King of the Cannibal 
Islands, but of course that was 
only fun’ 

*Did she? Well, you may call 
me Mr. King if you like ; and now 
tell me about your early compan- 
ions. I am fond of reminiscences.’ 

‘There is so little to tell, Mr. 
King, and really nothing to in- 
terest a stranger. Clementina and 
Mary and I are left ; and my sister 
Clara—only she is going to leave 
us—she will be married next 
month; and Lillie is dead; and 
John Mayhew went to China, and 
has never come back.’ 


‘Were you friends ?” 

*O yes, indeed. We shall never 
forget each other. It was just here 
that John said good-bye to me ten 
years ago.’ 

‘What did he say to you, Miss 
Watson? Itmust have been some- 
thing particular for you to recollect 
it so long.’ 

‘I—I—could not tell any one, 
thank you. Do you know him, 
Mr. King, that you ask ?” 

‘Well — yes, I believe I did 
know him once.’ 

‘Then please tell me about him. 
Was it lately ? Was he well? Per- 
haps you are the friend who brought 
those lanterns from China ?” 

‘Perhaps I am. Then, again, 
perhaps I am not. And does it 
not strike you the latter is the more 
likely of the two?’ he replied, smil- 
ing. ‘China is a large place, you 
know, Miss Watson, and you must 
not expect me to remember every 
Englishman in the country. Think 
how many times it is larger than 
England ; yet you would consider 
me rather exigeant if I were to 
want you to give me full particu- 
lars of some young lady whom you 
had met years ago.’ 

‘Yes, of course it was foolish 
of me; but one cannot help being 
eager to get news of those one has 
known well, and cared for. But, if 
you please, how did you know my 
name? I do not think Polly men- 
tioned it.’ 

‘Did she not? Surely she must 
have done so. You were looking 
at the fireworks, and did not listen, 
I suppose. And I fear that must 
be the last of them, for they are 
making a grand display; and see, 
there is the word “ Welcome "— 
that must be meant for you, Miss 
Watson.’ 

*O, no,’ laughed the girl. ‘Iam 
too insignificant a little person for 
such honour to be done me. But 
I have enjoyed it all very much— 
haven't you ?” 
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‘Yes, certainly; especially my 
talk with you.’ 

‘O, please don’t. I cannot bear 
compliments ; they always make 
me feel that those who pay them 
must think me frivolous. I feel 
humiliated when they are paid me.’ 

‘You are a very strong-minded 
little lady, then. Are you?’ he 
asked, almost tenderly. 

‘Well, I like people to have 
opinions of their own.’ 

‘I hope we shall become friends, 
Miss Watson ?” 

‘O, thank you, Mr. King; but 
—but we lead a very quiet life. 
My uncle and aunt, with whom I 
reside, are both somewhat of inva- 
lids—and—and—they are rather 
particular—they—’ 

‘You think they would disap- 
prove of your making my acquaint- 
ance, do you ?” 

‘I do not know—I cannot tell. 
Of course, we visit some of the 
people here ; but they don’t care 
for the new-comers, and we do not 
know any one very well, except 
the Mayhews, of whom we are all 
very fond.’ 

‘So you decline my acquaint- 
ance ?” 

‘O, do not put it in that way ; 
perhaps we may meet again.’ 

‘Something tells me we shall,’ 
he replied, bending over her, and 
speaking in a low tone. 

The last of the fireworks died out, 
and semi-darkness fell on the little 
party, relieved only by the lan- 
terns, which, after the dazzling 
display of luminous sparks, seemed 
to burn feebly, until the eyes grew 
accustomed to the subdued light ; 
and, strange to say, there were not 
even lanterns hung near that old 
seat, close to which they were 
standing—that spot where little 
Katey Watson had said good-bye 
to her boy-lover so many years ago. 
All was shadowy and dark, and she 
and that stranger stood there alone. 

There was silence between them, 
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and then suddenly two strong arms 
were outstretched, and in the sha- 
dows she was clasped to some one’s 
heart, a warm kiss settled upon her 
brow—a low voice, that made her 
heart thrill, whispered, ‘My own 
little Katey !’ Then her name was 
taken up by other voices. ‘ Katey! 
Where’s Katey? Katey’s lost! 
Katey! Katey ! Why, here she is, 
all in the dark, looking perfectly 
scared !’ 

Yes, she found herself alone— 
quite alone ; and she certainly was 
scared. 

She turned her beautiful wide- 
open gazelle-like eyes upon them 
as they held their lanterns to her 
face, and looked nervously about ; 
but the tall figure, enveloped in 
the fur coat, who wore the fur cap 
with the disguising ears tied round 
his face, was nowhere to be seen, 
and she sighed a little sigh of half 
disappointment, half relief. Still 
those four words went echoing on 
in her mind, ‘My own hittle 
Katey !’ 

What could it all mean? She 
ought to be very angry, she knew, 
and she told herself she was; but 
somehow that voice had made her 
heart-strings vibrate so as to warp 
her usually strong judgment, and 
she stood among her captors with 
ever-changing colour; only fortu- 
nately for her they could not see it 
in the feeble light. 

‘What has made you come here 
all alone, you sprite?’ cried Polly 
Mayhew, taking possession of her. 
‘ What an unsociable little creature 
it is! and I verily believe some- 
thing has frightened you, for you 
are trembling. There! the music 
has struck up. Don’t let us lose 
the dancing. Come along, there’s 
a dear.’ 

*O, but, Polly, are you going to 
leave all these lanterns alight ?” 

‘ Yes, of course, and those who 
want to catch cold will be able to 
come and walk about the garden 
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between the dances. I wonder if 
you will do so, Katey ?’ 

*No, I do not think so,’ return- 
ed the girl nervously. ‘But O, 
Polly dear, please tell me who that 
gentleman was you introduced 
me to.’ 

‘Gentleman! what gentleman?’ 

‘ The one you called the King of 
the Cannibal Islands. I asked him 
his name, and he said I could call 
him Mr. King.’ 

‘Very well, my dear child, if he 
has answered for himself, there is 
nothing left for me to tell.’ 

*O, but, Polly—’ 

*O, but, Katey! and in truth I 
could only see the creature’s eyes 
myself ; and do you know, my dear, 
whoever he may be, I don’t believe 
he was asked here at all.’ 

‘Not asked here? Why, Polly, 
you introduced me to him !’ 

*Of course I did, but that was 
only for fun, and because you 
seemed so interested in the hairy 
—no, I mean the furry stranger ; 
but I did not mention your name, 
and it was not light enough for him 
to see your face, so that he will 
not recognise you again—so that’s 
all right.’ 

* But, Polly dear, you must have 
some idea who he was.’ 

‘Well, perhaps I have; but you 
will be so angry if 1 tell you—it 
might have been our waiter ’ 

Katey gave a little startled cry. 
The waiter/ and he had kissed 
her, and called her his ‘ own little 
Katey’! What shou/d she do? 

Now, small as she was, Katey 
Watson had a great deal of pride 
in her composition, and tears of 
mortification rose to her dark soft 
eyes ; but she never answered her 
friend by one word, and passed on 
with the rest to get rid of her wraps, 
and having done so, she was soon 
in the room, where coffee was being 
served out by Clementina and Polly 
Mayhew, and handed by ¢he waiter. 
His eyes met hers as she took the 
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cup; yes, it was all too true, too 
terribly true ; she had been kissed 
by the waiter ! 

But what handsome eyes they 
were! and what a good-looking 
fellow this waiter was, with such 
easy gentlemanly manners too! 
where could he have learnt them? 
Poor little Katey, she could not 
help blushing as he looked at her, 
and feeling painfully conscious. 
Then a great disbelief took posses- 
sion of her, and she whispered to 
Clementina, 

‘Clem dear, who is that?’ 

‘That! O, that’s the waiter, of 
course.’ 

Alas! then it was so indeed. 

‘ But he looks like a gentleman !’ 
she almost pleaded. 

‘Yes, does he not ?’ replied the 
other carelessly, and turned to dis- 
pense her coffee to a new arrival. 

So Katey, with a fluttering little 
heart, which spoke strange things 
to her, gave one last look at the 
handsome face which must from 
henceforth be nothing to her, and, 
as ill-luck would have it, she found 
two dark powerful eyes regarding 
her intently, and the usually pale 
girl grew rosy red with shame. 

In the dancing-room it was all 
very well, for, audacious as that 
waiter was, he never came nearer 
than the doorway, from which he 
somewhat coolly regarded the vo- 
taries of Terpsichore. But Katey’s 
troubles began again at supper- 
time. There was not a dish upon 
the table the contents of which 
were not offered to her one after 
the other, to her pain and dismay, 
to say nothing of the loss of her 
appetite; and, worst of all, that 
waiter insisted upon going down 
on his knees to put the little 
goloshes upon those tiny feet. 

Katey was very silent about that 
evening at the Mayhews’, but her 
aunt learnt one fact, bare of further 
details, that Mrs. Mayhew had a 
professional waiter; and knowing 
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how very particular her friends and 
neighbours were, she determined 
to try and obtain his services her- 
self for the coming wedding, and 
with that intention went round the 
next morning without saying a word 
to any one. 

Only the Mayhew girls were at 
home, and Mrs. Watson was some- 
what astonished at the manner in 
which her request for information 
respecting the waiter they had em- 
ployed the night before was met. 
They both began to titter, and 
there was a vast amount of eye- 
language carried on between the 
young ladies. 

‘O,so Katey told you about our 
handsome waiter, did she, Mrs. 
Watson?’ said Clementina, laugh- 
ing. 

‘No, my dear, Katey said no- 
thing about the young man’s looks 
—indeed I should hope my hus- 
band’s niece had better taste than 
to notice such a person.’ 

*O, she could not help seeing 
him,’ continued Clem. ‘ He’s 
rather tall.’ 

‘Perhaps you will give me his 
address, and I can write or call 
upon him. Mr. Watson is very par- 
ticular whom he has in the house; 
but of course you can speak as to 
this young man’s respectability and 
honesty.’ 

*O, he won’t steal your spoons 
and forks, Mrs. Watson, I’ll insure 
that,’ broke in Polly merrily. 

‘I am glad of it. And now, my 
dears, what is his name?’ 

The girls looked at each other 
and hesitated. 

‘I'll ask mamma, and she shall 
speak to him for you and see 
whether he is engaged, and we 
will let you know,’ said Clemen- 
-tina demurely. 

‘I hope you really do know 
something concerning him!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Watson, in alarm. 

‘Of course; do you think my 
parents would have him here if they 
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didn’t?” Then with sudden con- 
fidence, ‘The fact is, dear Mrs. 
Watson, we have known him some 
time, and—well, I may as well tell 
the truth—he has seen better days ; 
but if he undertakes to go to you, 
you will find him most civil and 
obliging. I need scarcely say you 
must not let him suspect we have 
told you this.’ 

‘Speak for yourself, Clem; / 
would not have betrayed confi- 
dence,’ remarked Polly gravely. 

‘You may depend upon my si- 
lence,’ said Mrs. Watson, rising. 
‘ Poor young man, I am truly sorry 
for him, and one must but respect 
him for doing what he can. Let me 
hear as soon as you are able 
whether he is disengaged, for the 
wedding-day will be here before 
we can look round us.’ 

Then the good lady took her 
departure, and failed to hear the 
peal of laughter which followed 
in her wake, and to see the two 
mischievous faces she left behind. 

That evening a letter was placed 
in the hands of Katey’s aunt; it 
ran thus: 


‘Dear Mrs. Watson, — The 
waiter will be happy to attend on 
you this evening and receive your 
instructions. O, I forgot to say 
that his name is King. We feel 
sure he will give you satisfaction. 
—Yours affectionately, 

‘ PoLLY MAYHEW.’ 


‘ That's all right !’ she exclaimed, 
laying down the note, while a look 
of satisfaction gathered upon her 
somewhat determined face, ‘ that’s 
settled.’ 

‘What is, auntie ?’ asked Katey, 
looking up ina state of excitement 
from her book. 

‘I have engaged a waiter for 
your sister’s wedding-day, my dear; 
for, quiet as everything is to be, 
we must make a little fuss upon 
such an occasion, of course, and 
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maids never know how to open 
champagne.’ 

‘A waiter! and the quick hot 
blood flew to the girl’s face. 

‘Yes; the Mayhews recom- 
mended him.’ 

Down went Katey’s eyes, and 
the look of almost terror in them 
was hidden by the long dark lashes 
which fringed them, and for some 
time she was silent ; but at length 
words came. 

“I don’t think we shall require a 
man, auntie ; we could do very 
nicely without, and in fact, really, 
auntie, I wouldn’t if I were you ; 
after all, we know nothing of 
him.’ 

‘You see, Katey,’ said her aunt 
severely, ‘ you are not me, and you 
will be surprised to hear that I do 
know a great deal about the young 
man. I was told in confidence, 
but there can be no harm in my 
telling you, that King, or Mr. King 
as we must call him, is a gen//eman, 
and has lost all his money through 
some misfortune—of course I could 
not ask what—and one cannot help 
feeling very sorry indeed.’ 

But somehow the niece did not 
seem to share the regret expressed 
by her aunt. A glad light shot 
over her face, and the hidden eyes 
were uplifted full of eager ques- 
tlonings. 

‘ That was sad for him, of course, 
auntie ; but if this be true he must 
be educated, and no doubt he will 
soon be able to regain his lost 
position in society ; yet I hardly 
think he is wise to go out as a 
waiter, for, you see, people will 
bring that up against him by and 
by.’ 

‘People must get their bread 
and cheese, Kate, and if they can- 
not obtain it in one way they must 
in another. I would rather see a 
young man do that than live upon 
his friends. But be quiet, there he 
is, 

‘Mr. King wishes to see you, 


ma’am, and says he has come by 
appointment,’ announced the maid. 
And into the room she ushered 
Mrs. Mayhew’s charming waiter. 

Mrs. Watson asked him to sit 
down, and treated him with more 
civility than she would have done 
had she not heard his history ; and 
after some conversation as to 
terms, &c., she left the room to 
go and seek her husband, and to 
obtain his approval of the arrange- 
ments, 

Katey, after one timid glance at 
the man, who, however, did not 
appear to notice her, kept her eyes 
steadily fixed upon her book ; but 
when they were left /é¢e-d-téte, she 
looked up full in his face. 

‘I recognise you, Mr. King; 
you—you talked to me at Mrs, 
Mayhew’s at the fireworks last 
night, and I want to tell you that 
I don’t think it was quite right.’ 

‘ Forgive me, Miss Watson; you 
see, I forgot my position in life 
when I found what a sweet little 
lady was near me.’ 

‘Yes ; I have heard your his- 
tory, and am very sorry for you.’ 

‘What have you heard ?” 

‘That you are a gentleman, and 
that you have lost all your money.’ 

‘Is there sin, then, in poverty, 
Miss Katey ?” 

‘O, no, no!’ 

‘But you seemed very angry 
with me last night.’ 

‘Yes, I was; I thought you 
were only a waiter.’ 

‘Well, your aunt is going to en- 
gage me, so, you see, I am only a 
waiter.’ 

‘Ah, but it is different, and you 
know you acted very wrongly—you 
—you—’ 

‘I kissed you, Katey. I am a 
gentleman, and I love you; letme 
kiss you again, darling.’ And once 
more those two strong arms were 
round her; once more a passion- 
ate kiss was pressed upon her 
brow ; once more the young heart 
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was torn with joy and anger ; once 
more Katey knew that whatever 
he was, whoever he was, her love 
had gone out to him all against 
her will. 

But Mrs. Watson’s dress was of 
silk, and silk will rustle, so when 
she reéntered the room, Mr. King 
was seated just where she had left 
him, and little Kate was still deep 
in her book. 


The wedding was over. 

Clara Watson had become Mrs. 
Clark, and had gone to the south 
of France for her honeymoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Watson were close 
prisoners to the house ; and it was 
Christmas-eve, the night on which 
every year the Mayhews gave a 
party, and Katey was both invited 
and going. 

The study was thrown open this 
time. 

There was no surprise of fire- 
works, but the garden, as before, 
was illuminated, and the guests 
were all invited to repair there 
before taking off their wraps. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mayhew and Cle- 
mentina and Polly all greeted 
Katey in turn, as she descended 
the steps from the house ; then she 
suddenly found herself alone, and 
felt uncertain which way to turn, 
when all at once a voice smote 
upon her ear, which set her pulses 
throbbing. 

‘So you have come to the “ feast 
of lanterns,” Miss Katey ;’ and Mr. 
King, the waiter, wrapped in the 
furs in which she had first seen 
him, stood before her, and she had 
not one word with which to an- 
swer him. 

Then he bent over her, drew her 
hand within his arm, and led her 
away to that same old spot where 
he had so forgotten himself on the 
5th of November, where she had 
parted from her boy-lover so many 
years before; and again no lan- 
terns hung there to betray their 
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whereabouts to the guests then 
assembled. 

But now he did not seek to kiss 
her, though he held her hand 
clasped tightly, almost painfully, 
within his own. 

‘Katey, you told me that you 
did not count poverty a disgrace. 
I am your equal in birth, and I 
love you; darling, you are too 
absolutely true to be able to 
hide from me that my love is re- 
turned. Katey, may I kiss you 
again? Katey, will you come to 
me, and be my own little darling ?” 

And there, in the darkness, the 
girl gave herself to him, trembling 
at what she did, yet filled with a 
great joy; and all in the shadows 
the life’s compact was sealed. 


‘ And you will not mind being a 
poor man’s wife, my Katey?’ he 
questioned tenderly. 

‘I shall mind nothing by your 
side, dear,’ she returned, nestling 
in his powerful arms ; ‘ only I would 
rather you would be anything than 
a waiter.’ 

Then he burst out into such a 
hearty laugh that the guests all 
came crowding their way, and 
every one, as though the whole 
thing had been prearranged, car- 
ried a lighted lantern, and each 
one cried, ‘ Katey, Katey Watson, 
where are you?’ But notwithstand- 
ing that, there was no escape from 
her lover's embrace. They must all 
see her so clasped, and feel sure 
that she was really engaged to 
Mrs. Mayhew’s waiter. 

Ah! and there the first of all in 
that merry laughing throng were 
Mr. and Mrs. Mayhew, and Cle- 
mentina and Polly, and her uncle 
and aunt—invalids though they 
were. 

‘What is the meaning of this, 
Katey ?? demanded Mrs. Watson 
severely. 

*O auntie, please forgive me; I 
am going to marry this gentleman, 
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for I love him, and he loves 
me.’ 

‘What, marry a waiter ! 

‘ He cannot help his poverty.’ 

‘ John, I congratulate you,’ cried 
Mr. Mayhew, slapping him warmly 
upon the back. ‘Katey, my dear, 
come and kiss me; I have always 
loved you as a daughter, and am 
right glad you are really to be 
one at last. John is a lucky fel- 
low.’ 

‘John! I do not understand. 
Have you news of him?’ asked the 
girl with interest. 

‘Yes, my dear ; the last is that 
he is to be your husband.’ 

*O, are you really, really John ? 
cried Katey joyfully. ‘O, Iamso, 
so glad! I have always, a/ways 
loved you, then.’ 
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‘And you won’t mind poverty 
by my side now, my pet?” 

‘O no, indeed. I am sohappy !’ 

* Poverty, forsooth, Master Jack! 
Come, no more of that ; you have 
had your own way, and tested 
your little sweetheart’s worth. 
Katey, your lover is a mi/lionaire.’ 

Then around the startled girl 
they waved their lanterns, and 
a hearty cheer rang out, and 
amidst it all Master Jack quietly 
took up the little creature who was 
to be his wife in his arms, and ran 
with her into the brilliantly lighted 
study, and there, under a large 
bunch of mistletoe, he kissed her— 
once—twice—thrice ; and all the 
guests came in one by one, and 
congratulated that very happy 
pair. 
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tender voice 


THE clear 
through the room. There was a 
breathless silence in the brawling 


rang 


unruly crowd. The melody was 
one of those airs common and 
hackneyed here in England, which 
the organs grind out daily to our 
immense disgust; but genius ap- 
propriated and glorified it. Each 
liquid note was not only exquisite 
in itself, but it also touched hidden 
chords and memories in the lis- 
teners’ hearts. It, for the moment, 
lifted them out of their rough, often 
depraved, lives into regions of 
divine purity and peace. 

The silence continued until the 
pathetic tones had completely died 
away; then there was prolonged 
and uproarious applause, in which 
beer-glasses and the butts of re- 
volvers more than bore their 
part. 

‘Brava! Bravissima !’—the speak- 
er shouted himself hoarse. 

He was a Mr. Roscius Mecenas, 
an operatic manager from New 
York, who, after a successful sea- 
son, was travelling for relaxation 
in the Rocky Mountains region. 

‘She’s a second Jenny Lind! 
That girl would make one’s fortune 
if she were taken East.’ 

‘You old fellows still swear by 
Jenny Lind,’ sneered his com- 
panion—a d/asé-looking young 
man, whose aim in life was evi- 
dently to admire nothing. 

The place was a rather disreput- 
able variety theatre in Blake-street, 
Denver. It was built on the 
model of our English temples of 
the drama; but pine-wood parti- 
tions and cane-bottomed chairs 
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were in place of gilded balconies 
and upholstered stalls ; while kero- 
sene lamps, in rude iron brackets, 
served as substitutes for chande- 
liers. The Corinthian columns, 
too, that ordinarily flank the stage, 
and which seemed to Charles 
Lamb, at his first play, like Brob- 
dingnagian sticks of glorified candy, 
were absent. The single balcony, 
divided into boxes resembling cattle- 
pens, was guarded by what might 
have done duty as a farm fence ; 
and the filthy and narrow prosce- 
nium box, in which the manager 
and his friend sat, was, as Mr. 
Roscius Mecenas jocosely ob- 
served, a cross between a coffin 
and a coal-closet. 

At the stage end of the sloping 
carpetless parquette: six forlorn 
musicians scraped wearily on vio- 
lins old enough to be genuine 
creations of Stradivarius. Tables 
were ranged along the rows of 
rickety chairs, at which sat, smok- 
ing and drinking, young men and 
boys who were fast going to the 
bad. 

Here and there was a red-shirted 
miner, whose neighbour was often 
a ‘greaser,’ as Mexicans are popu- 
larly termed in the West, while in 
one of the balcony boxes sat a 
group of tipsy commercial travel- 
lers from ‘the States.’ At the 
bar under the balcony, a party of 
gamblers, conspicuous by their 
loud costumes, were endeavouring 
to ‘rope in’ a wealthy English- 
man, reputed to be the son of a 
lord. Clouds of tobacco smoke 
hung over the scene, through 
which waiters hurried about with 
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trays laden with liquid refresh- 
ment. 

The singer was now returning 
to the stage in response to an en- 
thusiastic encore. She was a blue- 
eyed maid of seventeen, over whose 
slight graceful figure unbound hair, 
the colour of Colorado sunshine, 
fell in masses. 

A gloomy forest scene in the 
background defined her cheerful 
loveliness as she stood before the 
flaring footlights, perceptibly shrink- 
ing from the uproar which greeted 
her appearance. 

As the song in resporse to the 
recall ended, Mr. Mzecenas, who 
was not only a creature of impulse, 
but who prided himself on instantly 
carrying out his impulses, knocked 
at the stage-door, which adjoined 
that of his box. It was opened by 
a tall man, whose coal-black hair, 
parted in the middle, hung in curls 
over an athletic figure arrayed in 
a well-worn velveteen coat. A 
pair of light-blue eyes contrasted 
strangely with his dark moustache 
and bronzed skin. His trousers 
were of leather; buckskin leggings 
and moccasins completed his cos- 
tume. From the open coat peeped 
the handle of a hunting-knife, but 
the aperture failed to disclose any 
sign of shirt bosom, and his brawny 
throat was collarless. 

‘What yer want ?’ he asked. 

‘I want to see Miss Vivian,’ 
said the manager, consulting his 
programme with his gold eye- 
glass. 

‘What fur ?” 

‘ [—I—want to have a talk with 
her,’ answered Mr. Mzecenas, be- 
ginning to feel apprehensive at the 
aggressive demeanour of his in- 
terrogator. 

‘Now, Mister Man, that gurl 
air my gurl, an’ you, nor nobody 
else, don’t talk with her unless I 
know what yer goin’ ter say. You 
hear me ?” 

‘ My dear fellow,’ said the mana- 
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ger, in propitiatory tones, ‘I am per- 
fectly willing that you should hear 
every word I have to say. I mere- 
ly wished to make a proposition 
to the lady to go East.’ 

‘To go East, an’ leave me! 
Stranger, you ain’t afeared to die ?” 
said the frontiersman, with unex- 
pected celerity possessing himself 
of the manager’s throat, which he 
proceeded to squeeze with an ener- 
gy worthy of a better cause. 

‘Jim! Jim! What air yer doin’? 
Leave the man be. I say, stranger, 
yer oughter know better ’n to rile 
Mountain Jim,’ cried one of the 
waiters, coming to the manager’s 
rescue. 

At this moment the girl herself 
appeared. Jim, abashed, let loose 
his prey, and the manager, as soon 
as he could speak, explained his 
errand. He would advance money 
for the cultivation of her voice in 
Italy, and, in return, was to have 
the direction for three years of her 
career, with a certain percentage 
of her earnings. 

‘Give me the night to think it 
over,’ said the girl slowly, after she 
had listened attentively to his 
offer. 

Mr. Meecenas, as he quitted the 
building, heard the report of a pis- 
tol in the gambling-room adjoining 
the theatre, followed by cries of 
‘Lynch him! His curiosity over- 
coming his prudence, he turned 
back. 

‘It’s on’y a feller from George- 
town what’s be’n shot for sayin’ 
they didn’t play fair,’ somebody 
explained. 


At daybreak the next morning, 
a man and a woman stood outside 
of a one-story dwelling, built of 
adobe, in the outskirts of Den- 
ver. 

‘An’ yer'll go away, and leave 
me?’ said the man. 

‘ Dear Jim, it will only be for a 
few years. I will make my fortune, 
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and then come back to you,’ the 
woman replied coaxingly. 

*Yer'll never come back,’ was 
the heart-broken rejoinder; and 
the broad-shouldered frontiersman, 
Mountain Jim, the terror equally 
of gamblers and of grizzly bears, 
who was said to have eaten his 
man for breakfast on more than 
one fine morning, flung himself on 
the grass, and sobbed like a child. 

‘Jim, Jim, don’t go on like 
that! You know I ought to go. 
We never can marry if I stay here. 
You dear old fellow,’ continued 
the girl, kneeling beside the pros- 
trate giant, and stroking his dark 
curls ; ‘you never can support a 
wife. You can’t support me now, 
or you wouldn’t have let me sing 
at the Alhambra. And Mr. Me- 
cenas, you know, has promised to 
take care of mother while I am 
away in Italy learning to sing. 
Come, Jim, be a man !’ 

Jim only groaned in reply, and 
rolled his burly form about like a 
huge Leviathan. 

A quaint group the pair formed: 
he, the incarnation ofbrute strength, 
lying prone and helpless; the girl, 
slight and delicate, yet with an ex- 
pression of almost masculine de- 
termination on her childlike fea- 
tures, which glowed with the light 
of dawning day. 

The sun had not yet risen, but 
along the eastern horizon his com- 
ing was heralded by a band of 
silvery light. Fleecy clouds of 
royal purple, edged with gold, like 
mighty banners, announced the 
approach of day. Towards the 
zenith floated a vast veil of rosy 
red, from which islets drifted. In 
the south, where the blue sky kissed 
the plain, its colour varied to a 
delicate green. The night mist 
yet lingered on the mountains in 
the west, softening their rugged 
outlines. 

Suddenly, as if by an enchanter’s 
wand, the scene changed. In the 


east the silver melted away, and 
the entire orient glowed like mol- 
ten gold. The tips of the moun- 
tains, all along the range, began 
to be tinged with a yellow light, 
which stole down their rocky sides, 
chasing before it the receding 
shade. Coward night fled aghast 
before the lord of day, as far away, 
on the brink of the prairie, uprose 
a globe of fire, which bathed in 
radiance plain and mountain alike, 
and covered the lovers with a 
golden garment. 

‘Jim, Jim, I must go!’  sud- 
denly exclaimed the girl, aroused 
to action by the sunrise. ‘It’s 
getting late, and I have an old life 
to end, and a new one to begin.’ 

‘Go; I'll not hinder yer,’ an- 
swered Jim, still prone, while his 
hot tears continued to dew the 
short grass. 

The girl hesitated a moment; 
then, becoming resolute, entered 
the adobe dwelling, and disap- 
peared from view. 

Two hours later Jim stood on 
the platform of the railway dépét, 
watching, with haggard eyes, the 
train which bore further and fur- 
ther from him the woman he 
loved. 


‘What relation am I to Moun- 
tain Jim?’ said Ida, in response to 
Mr. Meecenas’s questions, as the 
manager and his /rofégée travelled 
along the newly-built branch rail- 
way connecting Denver with the 
Union Pacific at Cheyenne. ‘Why, 
none at all. I have no relations,’ 
continued the girl sadly. ‘I have 
not evena name. My father and 
mother were killed by Indians 
while crossing the plains—it was 
before the days of railways—and 
the only things they didn’t kill, or 
carry off, were me and a Webster’s 
Dictionary. Jim’s father, old Mr. 
Nymrodd, with a party of blue- 
coats from Fort Laramie, scared 
them away, and he afterwards 
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adopted me. I was a poor useless 
little wretch, but five years old, 
and only knew my first name-- 
Ida—so they called me Webster, 
after the Dictionary.’ Here they 
both laughed, and the girl, smiling 
through the natural tears that had 
gathered, prattled on more cheer- 
fully. 

‘Why am I so superior to Jim 
and my surroundings? Old Mr. 
Nymrodd always declared that my 
father was a gentleman, for the 
clothes I was found in were fine 
and delicate. Then I went to 
school—the first public school in 
Denver—and we had a real lady 
for a teacher. She came here 
from “the States,” an invalid, and 
grew strong in the pure air of the 
plains. She did everything for 
me. I shall never forget what I 
owe to dear Miss Lee. 

‘Tell you all my story? There 
is little to tell, sir. Oid Mr. Nym- 
rodd, who was a trapper like Jim, 
only steadier, was found, one morn- 
ing, frozen stiff in a snow-drift, 
within a stone’s throw of the house. 
The little money he left was spent 
in the course of time, and we— 
Mrs. Nymrodd, Jim, and I—grew 
so poor that about a year ago, 
although I hated it dreadfully, I 
went to sing at the Alhambra. 

‘What kind of a man is Jim? 
Why, he’s the best shot on the 
plains, and can play the best game 
of cards. Poor Jim isn’t as black 
as he is painted, sir. He has killed 
but one man in all his life, and 
that was George Cook, the gam- 
bler, in front of what is now the 
American house in Denver; and 
Cook, they said, only got his de- 
serts. Jim has killed redskins, of 
course, but it was in fair battle, 
when he was scouting it with the 
blue-coats. Poor Jim,’ she con- 
tinued, with a sigh, ‘he has never 
been able to do anything worth 
doing ; and yet, when gold was dis- 
covered at Pike’s Peak, although 
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he was only a lad, he prospected 
away with the best of them, and 
struck it rich too. He gave some 
of the money, at the start, to his 
father and mother, and the rest 
slipped away, as it always does 
from Jim. It was really an un- 
lucky strike, for it got him used to 
being idle and extravagant; and 
ever since he has done little but 
play cards, hunt, and guide the 
tourists and soldiers who come 
hereabouts.’ 

Her tone was tearful, as well as 
tender, when she concluded ; and, 
seeing her in this melting mood, 
the manager relinquished his final 
question, which was whether she 
thought she could ever bring her- 
self to marry Jim. 


Five years from the day when 
the trapper had seen the Denver 
Pacific train bear away from him 
his soul's delight, Mountain Jim 
lay stretched on the grass of that 
elevated plateau in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains, known as Estes 
Park. He was laboriously reading 
a letter which a wagoner had just 
brought from Longmont, the near- 
est post-office. 

Above him towered Long’s Peak, 
crested with snow. A brook, that 
rare thing in the plain below, 
babbled at his feet, and the scanty 
foliage of a cotton-wood tree 
shaded his head from the bright 
Colorado sun. 

Jim was dressed in apparently 
the same costume which he had 
worn five years before, and both 
he and his velveteen coat and 
leather leggings looked the worse 
for wear. His matted locks hung 
uncared for from under his battered 
sombrero, and it did not require 
the flask, which protruded from his 
pocket, to testify that he had 
undergone moral and physical de- 
terioration since the constraint of 
Ida’s presence had been removed. 

The letter made him look still 
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older and more careworn. It told 
him how the little waif of the 
prairie, fresh from her musical 
education in Italy, had taken New 
York by storm; how she was 
making untold thousands for her- 
self and the long-sighted manager 
who had foreseen her success. 

A gulf seemed to yawn between 
the reader and the writer of the 
letter as Jim read on, although it 
concluded with familiar expressions 
of affection, and enclosed a 
cheque for a large amount for Jim 
and his mother, intelligence of 
whose recent death had not yet 
reached the sender. 

The sight of the cheque, as it 
fell to the ground, seemed to 
madden Jim, and it was with fran- 
tic rage that he clutched it in his 
agony, and tore it into fragments. 

‘T’'ll not hev her money, but I’ll 
hev her!’ he finally shouted to the 
answering echoes, as a brilliant 
project suddenly occurred to him. 
‘Tl go ter New York, an’ do as 
she did. I can’t sing, an’ I ain’t 
no actor; but if I jest act out my 
nat’ral life, an’ be myself, I kin 
coin money a-showin’ them East- 
ern tenderfoots what kind of a life 
Mountain Jim lives. I kin be in 
the theayter what I am in the 
Rockies, an’, arter I git used to it, 
paps I kin do suthin’ different. 
Ida allus told me I could do any- 
thin’ I set my mind ter. I'll make 
myself worthy of her, whatever 
happens,’ he continued, as _ his 
purpose assumed form. ‘I'll not 
drink another drop; I'll be a better 
man, so help me, God! an’, if I 
don’t git along, I'll at least de- 
sarve her.’ 

Jim broke his whisky flask over 
a stone ; and, as its contents sank 
into the sandy soil, for the first 
time in nearly a score of years, 
bent his knees, and prayed Heaven 
to bless his endeavours to lead a 
better life. Unconscious of any 
incongruity, he also prayed fer- 
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vently that his career as an actor 
might be successful. 

The idea thus conceived was 
not easily made a reality. To be- 
gin with, Jim had no money. To 
be sure, on getting back to Denver, 
he easily borrowed where he had 
often lent ; but when, ignorant that 
his course was hardlyin accordance 
with his recent resolutions, he 
endeavoured to increase the fifty 
dollars thus obtained at the gam- 
bling table, his customary good 
fortune deserted him, and he lost 
every dollar within an hour. 

His was a nature, however, 
which difficulties inspired, and he 
determined, encumbered by his 
rifle and two bear-skins, which he 
regarded as his stock-in-trade, to 
walk the two thousand miles which 
separated him from the goal of his 
hopes. 

Fortune favours the bold. The 
good-natured superintendent of the 
Kansas Pacific Railway gave him a 
pass to Kansas City, nearly seven 
hundred miles of his journey; 
thence by dint of stealing rides 
in freight and cattle trains, and, 
when discovered on a short-handed 
train, persuading the conductor to 
let him act as an extemporised 
brakesman, he found his way as 
far East as Ohio. 

His difficulties, however, in- 
creased in geometrical proportion 
to the distance travelled. He was 
a regular tramp by this time, and 
tramps were no novelties, and were 
correspondingly unwelcome in the 
regions where he had now arrived. 
Sleeping out of doors and walk- 
ing fifty miles a day were no hard- 
ships to Jim, but it humiliated his 
really noble nature to descend to 
the shifts practised by professional 
beggars to save himself from star- 
vation. He was often sneeringly 
advised to sell his skins and rifle ; 
but here a ready wit served him in 
good stead, and he earned many a 
meal by making his rifle a peg on 
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which to hang a host of frontier 
stories. Indeed, he very nearly 
became, in time, a professional 
improvisatore. 

Three months from his start 
found him in New York, footsore 
and weary, but many months of 
weary waiting followed before the 
tramp became the poor sort of 
actor which he aspired to be. 

Jim, with his garments worn and 
travel-stained, and tramp written 
all over him, was but an object of 
derision when he applied for ad- 
mission to the stage of even the 
humbler variety theatres. 

By good luck, just as he was 
giving up in despair, Lord Dun- 
eagle, an Irish peer, who had 
added to his acres in his native 
isle square miles in Colorado, met 
and recognised him. Well he 
might ; for Jim had saved his life 
once by opportunely shooting a 
mountain lion which had his lord- 
ship in its grip. Under the aus- 
pices of the noble lord, Jim had 
little difficulty in making an en- 
gagement with a Bowery theatre, 
and Lord Duneagle, who had done 
such things before, good-naturedly 
wrote a play for his protégé. 

It was a shockingly poor play, 
being a condensation of all the 
Indian horrors which had occurred 
since Columbus discovered Ame- 
rica, and making Jim, as the chief 
character, the most impossible of 
frontier heroes ; but it apparently 
succeeded all the better on that 
account. 

Jim was soon earning what 
seemed to him the princely salary 
of fifty dollars a week ; for although 
he had often won many times that 
amount in a single sitting at the 
gambling-table, he had never earn- 
ed, except in his Pike’s Peak ven- 
ture, a consecutive weekly ten- 
dollar bill before. 

He carefully concealed himself 
from Ida, who continued to coin 
her dulcet notes into money at the 
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Academy, all unconscious of his 
proximity. He played under an 
assumed name; and although the 
fair singer often read blood-curd- 
ling notices of Jim and his play, 
she never dreamed that it was her 
Western lover who was the recipi- 
ent ofall the plaudits which en- 
thusiastic Bowery audiences could 
bestow. 

Jim determined to postpone their 
meeting until he had, to a degree, 
made up for the deficiencies of his 
early education. He went through, 
therefore, under instructors, various 
polishing and preparatory pro- 
cesses, which, it is needless to say, 
were almost entirely ineffectual. 
In fact, they were damaging ; they 
roused him to a sense of his defi- 
ciencies. 

His long curls he had, after a 
struggle, determined to sacrifice ; 
for it was evident, even to his ob- 
tuse faculties, that they were by no 
means @ /a mode ; but his employer 
put a stop to this laudable design. 
He made it a condition of Jim’s 
engagement that he should pre- 
serve intact his typical costume ; 
and Jim walked the streets his 
own advertisement. 

Owing to his professional en- 
gagements, he was unable, all this 
while, to see Ida on the stage; 
but his unoccupied time was spent 
in stratagems to obtain glimpses 
of her. He haunted the neigh- 
bourhood of her hotel like a per- 
turbed spirit ; and at night watched 
her window for hours in the hope 
of seeing her shadow on the cur- 
tain. He followed her in her 
drives to the Park, where, con- 
cealed by a convenient rock, he 
gazed on the fair face, as, enve- 
loped in furs, and with an indefin- 
able air of grace and fashion which 
women so easily adopt, she reclined 
in her carriage. She seemed re- 
moved farther from, yet was no 
dearer to Jim than in the days 
when, with shabby scant skirts, 















she moved lightly about his mo- 
ther’s cabin. 

On one occasion, while hovering 
about her hotel, Jim was near 
coming to grief. An over-vigilant 
policeman mistook him for a house- 
breaker watching his opportunity 
to commit a burglary, and dragged 
him to the station-house, where, 
fortunately, he was recognised and 
released. 

The time at length arrived when 
Jim determined to put his fate to 
the test. One Sunday evening, 
with his heart in his mouth, he 
presented himself at Ida’s door. 
The rooms of the famous singer 
were blazing with light. The per- 
fume of flowers came through the 
open portal ; and Jim, as he par- 
leyed with the servant, saw, to his 
surprise and disappointment, a 
crowd of well-dressed men and 
women. Miss Webster—her stage 
name would be recognised by 
every reader, were it not, for ob- 
vious reasons, concealed — was 
holding a reception. 

‘You can’t possibly see her to- 
night, sir,’ was the answer to Jim’s 
query ; ‘she’s engaged with com- 
pany.’ 

Jim’s curls and his shining new 
velveteen suit had struck with hor- 
ror the experienced official. 

The hero of countless grizzly 
bear adventures, however, was not 
to be daunted by a lackey. Jim 
brushed him aside, as if he were a 
fly, and, with kindling eye and 
flushed face, strode into the room, 

His demeanour was both reso- 
lute and aggressive ; and the crowd 
gave way as he advanced, until 
Ida—looking more like a goddess, 
he thought, than mortal woman— 
stood before him. 

There had been glances of won- 
der, and a dainty-looking youth 
darted forward, appare atly to assist 
Miss Webster in repel ing the in- 
truder; but Ida did not blanch or 
falter before the uncouth back- 
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woodsman. With a deprecatory 
gesture she repelled her over-zeal- 
ous friend, and, extending two 
little gloved hands, her lovely face 
glowing with affectionate welcome, 
she exclaimed, in a low tone, 

‘ Dear Jim, when did you come? 
—how did you happen to come? 
How glad I am to see you!’ 

Jim had an inspiration at that 
moment. His only reply was to 
bend his head and imprint a kiss 
on the kind delicate hand. 

For a time Ida neglected her 
guests and abandoned herself en- 
tirely to Jim ; then he stood aside 
and watched her, drinking in de- 
spair at every glance. Was this 
gracious, graceful, beautiful crea- 
ture a fit mate for him ? 

Jim did not precisely know how 
queens looked, and moved; but 
he had a conviction that few 
queens could smile and bow as 
did Ida 

The scales fell from his eyes. 
His Bowery caricature of her career 
became revealed in its true light; 
and he realised that the chasm be- 
tween them was one which never 
could be closed. 

Once, in a kind of frenzy, he 
would have rushed from the room ; 
but a grim determination to remain 
and know the worst withheld 
him. 

At length the last guest had 
made his adieu; no one was left 
but Mrs. Fleming. a kind of duenna, 
or companion, of the singer, who 
discreetly retired to an inner room. 

‘Now, Jim,’ and Ida made room 
for him at her side, ‘ come and tell 
me all about yourself.’ 

She put her hand in his huge 
palm ; but Jim felt that her tender- 
ness was that of a sister. 

‘And so you are the Colorado 
Scout, and Lord Duneagle wrote 
the play for you ?’ she said in reply 
to his hurried explanations. ‘I 
came near going to see it to revive 
old memories. O Jim, how funny 
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it all seems! I feel as if I had 
lived two lives !’ 

She prattled gaily, but nervously, 
recalling episodes in their Western 
life ; for something in Jim’s man- 
ner alarmed her, and she tried to 
ward off the fatal moment. 

At length, by a kind of irony of 
Fate, she herself precipitated his 
avowal. Her remarks meeting 
with faint response, she looked 
anxiously into his face. 

‘ Dear Jim, are you happy ?’ she 
said. ‘ You do not look very happy. 
You miss those long tramps, and 
that wild, open, out-of-door life.’ 

‘There’s suthin’ I miss more’n 
all, an’ that’s you, Ida. O my 
little gurl, my little gurl, yer lost 
to me for ever! And poor Jim 
fell down on his knees before her, 
put his head in her lap, and burst 
into a passion of tears. 

Ida sat dazed and speechless, 
with one little hand stroking me- 
chanically his curls. 

He rose at length, shook him- 
self, and sat down again by her 
side. 

‘IT am not even a man,’ he cried. 
‘Here I’ve been a-lowerin’ myself 
afore yer.’ 

Then, with a kind of rude elo- 
quence, Jim went on explaining 
his hopes of rising in his profes- 
sion, and expatiating upon his 
love. 

‘O my darlin’, he said, in con- 
clusion, ‘is there no place left in 
yer heart fur poor Jim ?’ 

He put his arm around her, and 
drew her nearer the velveteen coat ; 
but she did not rest her head trust- 
ingly on his shoulder, as he hoped 
she would. 

‘Jim,’ she began, and a sob 
choked her; ‘dear Jim, I can- 
not ! 

The wild blue eyes asked why. 

There was a dead silence. 

‘I know,’ gasped Jim at length. 
‘I seen him. It was that slim 
han’som’ chap what wanted ter put 
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me out. I knowed all along it 
could never be,’ he said after a 
pause ; ‘I knowed it afore you told 
me.’ 

They arose by one common im- 
pulse. He put his arms around 
her. She clung to him, and laid 
her fair cheek against his; and 
so, with a mute good-bye, they 
parted. 


Last summer Mrs. Robert Ro- 
chester visited the scenes of her 
youth in Colorado, her husband, of 
course, accompanying her. 

Everything was changed. Not 
only was Denver altered, but all 
her old friends were dead, or had 
gone away. The adobe dwelling, 
however, was still standing. 

‘What has become of Mr. Nym- 
rodd?’ asked Mrs. Rochester of 
the occupant of the cabin, who 
was an old ‘fifty-niner, as the ori- 
ginal _ settlers of Colorado are 
called. 

‘Mountain Jim? O, he died 
with his boots on, as any un might 
hev calc’lated. He went to the 
States arter his gurl, who sung in 
the opery, or suthin’. I hearn tell 
that he bekim a play-actor tew; 
but the gurl—she went back on 
him, an’ married another feller— 
her loss, I reckon. 

‘He kim back here, an’ took to 
drink, which he allus hankered 
arter. He got in a fight in some 
dive with a man who said Idy 
Webster—his gurl, yer know—who 
oncet sang in the old Alhambry 
theayter—wasn’t any better’n she 
oughter hev be’n; an’ the man was 
tew quick fur him. He shot him 
through the heart, afore Jim could 
get his gun out. His body—Jim’s, 
I mean—is buried in the field yon- 
der. The undertaker-man stuck 
in the coffin with him—for the boys 
all put up to give him a good send 
off, yer know—a curl of yeller hair 
that, come ter think, was jest the 
colour o’ yourn, marm.’ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


THe spirit of fanatical self-sacri- 
fice Talbot Welbore brought to 
bear on a position so entirely 
agreeable to himself was chilled by 
contact with the very different atti- 
tude of his parents. ‘There could 
be no more uncertainty as to their 
view. It was in inost odious op- 
position to the picturesque and 
heroic mood proper to the situa- 
tion. Mr. Welbore, turning from 
his bedroom door, left his son 
behind him pretty much in the 
unpleasantly wakened state of 
Hogarth’s poor poet roused from 
dreams of Peruvia and golden joys 
to the squalid reality of an unpaid 
milk-score. But as the Grub-street 
bard no doubt lapsed afresh into 
his bright raptures the moment the 
tribulation had passed out of his 
garret, so our youth left to himself 
and the thoughts of his Blossom 
soon took heart again. He beheld 
good omen in his father’s conces- 
sion ; filial sentiment returned, he 
repressed the feeling roused by a 
course so unworthy of his people, 
and so hard upon him. 

He went to sleep on a determi- 
nation neither to compromise nor 
to prolong the issue. Since there 
was for him but one line to take, 
the quicker and the clearer he took 
it the better for all. He would 
call on Mr. Hardrop and have a 
quiet explanation with that gentle- 
man. The step would end all 
uncertainty ; it would do justice to 
Blossom, and it would spare his 
people the dishonour of further 


plotting and planning in so discre- 
ditable an intrigue. 

On this sagacious resolve our 
hot-head slept but indifferently. 

Others under the same roof 
that night had broken slumbers. 
His disclosure most seriously alarm- 
ed his seniors. Whether his rebel- 
lious folly was a passing ardour or 
a fixed desperation, it involved an 
imminent and extreme danger. Mr. 
Hardrop, though for special reasons 
he had treated his c/ienté/e in Dor- 
chester-place with forbearance and 
even liberality, was known to be 
sharp and stern in his business 
dealings. If to the instinct of 
Shylock were added the anger of 
Laertes, the objects of the mixed 
impulse would be likely to have a 
bad time of it. 

Mr. Welbore and his wife moved 
on motives as powerful and com- 
monplace as the instinct of self- 
preservation. The member for 
Muddlebury was not the man to 
ask his children, in the spirit of a 
Ugolino, to sacrifice themselves 
pour conserver leur pere. But neither 
was he the man to understand the 
transports, and the sublime and 
silly things committed in them. 
The amiable lady his wife was as 
little fitted as her spouse to sym- 
pathise with the tragic frenzies of 
the soul. 

Talbot did not appear at break- 
fast, which was eaten in a gloom 
and silence most rare and dismal 
in that family of phlegmatic and 
equable temperament. The young 
fellow shrank from facing his pa- 
rents, so he kept in his room, half 
expecting, half fearing a summons, 
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which, however, did not come. 
Edith brought his morning meal. 
She was, it has been said, a noble 
heart ; but she was human, and the 
Blossom who was so beautiful and 
interesting as a paragon of the 
rabble became a somewhat differ- 
ent figure as a pretender to the 
place of relative and equal. But 
the consideration, natural and for- 
midable as it was, did not turn 
this pearl of sisters against the 
family rebel. In answer to Tal- 
bot’s dutiful inquiries, she reported 
the anxiety and depression she 
had left behind her at the break- 
fast-table. Seeing how the tidings 
pained, she changed her note to 
one of hope and cheer. She had 
an idea which might bring help in 
this great trouble. Asked what it 
was, she explained that it had come 
into her head to write to her aunt 
Mrs. Darkin, at Chadleigh Manor, 
setting forth the whole case, and 
beseeching that lady’s interference. 

‘You know the Darkins are so 
rich,’ said Edith, ‘and they have 
no use to put their money to. 
Something may come of it.’ 

Talbot shook his head. ‘It 
isn’t likely my aunt would interfere 
even if her husband would allow 
her, or if my father would accept 
her good offices,’ said he. ‘ The 
Darkins would be, I suspect, far 
more inclined to rejoice in our 
misfortunes than to lft a finger to 
assist us; and my father, I believe, 
would suffer the worst rather than 
appeal to them. Neither his sis- 
ter nor Darkin will ever forgive 
him for making the ugly mystery 
of their lives a matter of public 
notoriety. 

‘Where everything seems so des- 
perate, this is worth trying,’ retorted 
the sister. ‘You know my poor 
aunt cares for me, and I am sure 
her heart is with us if she were 
allowed to show it. We can lose 
nothing by writing to her, and 
something may be gained. I shall 
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address her from myself, so as not 
to involve my father in a refusal 
if it should be refusal.’ 

Talbot thought whatever ghost 
of a chance there might be were 
his father to make the overture, 
there was not the least hope that 
his aunt would venture to stir in 
the matter on the mere petition of 
her niece, and without the know- 
ledge and sanction of the brother 
who had repudiated her under cir- 
cumstances which formed a chapter 
of family history very strange, very 
suspicious, but in nowise to be 
related out of its fit place in the 
general narrative. 

Edith, with something of the 
enthusiasm of the, Sibyl for her 
own inspirations, persisted, and her 
brother, thinking the resource could 
do no harm if it did no good, 
ended by agreeing with the little 
scheme. He understood the girl’s 
delicate good sense in avoiding all 
reference to a topic which was be- 
yond discussion, and blessed her 
in his heart as a sister worthy of 
his Blossom. 

Talbot placed his interview with 
Mr. Hardrop last on the day’s pro- 
gramme, and made straight for 
Fowler’s- alley. Mr. Warnock’s 
shop was at the corner. An intri- 
cate perfume, in which the pungent 
fragrance of the lemon and the 
leek were subdued by twenty duller 
odours, gave such individuality to 
the local atmosphere as discovers 
itself in the neighbourhood of a 
tannery. The low narrow shop- 
front was entirely open, without 
sash or glass, both for the better 
display of the goods and the 
more facile despatch of business. 
It looked as though a cornucopia 
had been hurriedly emptied into 
the shop. A pyramid of potatoes 
in one corner balanced a heap of 
apples in another; the space be- 
tween, and shelves all round, was 
covered and strewn with growths 
of the vineyard, the orangery, the 
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palm forest, the date grove, the 
orchard, and the kitchen garden. 

Mr. Warnock or some of his aids 
had exhibited the nicest turn of 
their art in the ornamentation of 
the broad ledge running along the 
open window, which was decorated 
with choice specimens of every fruit 
and vegetable on sale, from the 
warty and plebeian tuber to the 
juicy globes of China, brightening 
the dingy place like orbs of dead 
gold. In the midst of all this hum- 
ble merchandise stood Blossom, 
fresh and fair in the neat simplicity 
of her dress. She was engaged in 
a controversy of threepence with 
an elderly lady, the proprietress of 
the apple-stand in the next street— 
a dame who, husky and bearded, 
haggled with vehemence in the 
effort to extort the best value for 
her half-crown. Blossom conduct- 
ed this squalid transaction as Hy- 
patia acted the pedagogue—with 
a grace that made the act becom- 
ing. 

The customer left the shop, rest- 
ing her laden basket on the ledge out- 
side while she lighted her cutty-pipe, 
just as Talbot appeared. He took 
no note of this incongruous figure ; 
his eye was on Blossom, at that 
instant counting a dinted florin 
and some questionable coppers in- 
to the till. At the light of her 
happy and innocent smile the 
cloud clears off his face as the 
mist vanishes before the sunbeam. 
She put her hand in his and suffered 
herself to be taken in his arms 
with such loving and trustful aban- 
donment, that the young fellow’s 
heart rose in him with a heroic 
contempt of difficulty. 

But when he told her the news 
she was stunned. No slave of the 
Caliphs could shrink in more alarm 
from the terrors of the Presence 
than did this girl from an interview 
with those grand folk the Wel- 
bores. Her love had _ sweetly 
brought her lover down to her, 
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or sweetly raised her to his, level ; 
but withal his people were not as 
her people, nor indeed was his god 
her god. 

Talbot tried to laugh her into 
courage, but when she entreated 
him to spare her such an ordeal he 
was obliged to reason the point 
more seriously. He told her the 
trial must be gone through for her 
own sake as wellashis. He re- 
minded her that Dad insisted on 
the matter being fully known to 
each side, and that the arrange- 
ment for an interview was the 
result. 

‘You needn't be afraid, Blos- 
som,’ he added ; ‘ whatever happens, 
there can be but one outcome. 
Nothing now can put us asunder.’ 

She demurred and was reluctant 
because of a natural dread. What 
if the interview should lose her her 
lover? How could she, a poor 
rude creature, stand such a test, or 
come without loss out of so fierce 
a light? She knew little of the 
Draconian laws society has im- 
posed upon itself, but she knew 
that in such a meeting she would 
have to face hostility there was lit- 
tle chance of conciliating. But with 
these fears and feelings oppress- 
ing her, she behaved like the 
heroine she was. She conquered 
the maidenly timidity and the deli- 
cacy which revolted against the 
gross idea of having, as it were, to 
prove her right to love and be 
loved, and to submit her miracu- 
lous and most tender secret to a 
process which profaned and de- 
graded it. 

‘Talbot,’ she said, ‘I am ready 
to do what you ask. I am not 
able to make any sacrifice for you, 
but I can do this. I hope I shall 
be able to go through it.’ 

‘I shall be at your side, darling. 
I understand what the effort costs 
you, but it shall be the first and 
last you will have to make for 
me.’ 
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‘You will see Dad and tell him 
this. He is in the yard.’ 

‘At once. And when I have 
seen him I shall go to Doctors’ 
Commons for a license.’ 

‘A license ?” 

‘Yes, for our marriage. Dad is 
in the yard, is he? I will fetch 
him. Kiss me.’ 

The turtle-doves were detected 
in the act of billing, for a shrill 
voice cried, as a shadow darkened 
the doorway and Miss Twitterley 
skipped in with an arch sparkle in 
her eye and her finger lifted in 
playful rebuke, 

‘Ah, ha! Love’s young dream 
amid the fruit and flowers. But I 
do not mean to interrupt. Mr. 
Welbore, may I inquire how are 
the emotions this amiable morning ? 
But what need to ask, after the ro- 
mantic scene that has just trans- 
pired? You will, however, I trust, 
me pardon and forgive if I remark 
the public eye should be excluded 
from those amorous passages, how- 
ever welcome they may be to gild 
the dreary round of life. It is for 
my winsome’s sake I speak.’ 

Talbot attempted no defence. 
Leaving Miss Twitterley to learn 
the great news from Blossom, and 
to relieve or to increase the pretty 
confusion her unexpected irruption 
had caused, he walked down the 
narrow alley to the yard, pushed 
open the door, whose rusty hinges 
creaked like music on the ear 
of memory, and, as he entered, 
caught sight of the window of his 
own chambers, which brought 
through his mind in one flash the 
whole history that had its begin- 
ning behind those grimy panes. 

Bandy Sam and Job were bust- 
ling about among the baskets and 
barrows. They looked up as Tal- 
bot appeared, and exchanged winks 
as eloquent as words, Sam en- 
larging the expressive pantomime 
by dropping his mouth to one side 
and the jaw with it in a visage of 


grotesque mockery. There was 
malignity in the signal of Master 
Job, who turned away with a scowl 
and a muttered oath. Bandy Sam 
glanced under his eyebrows at his 
mate, and chuckled in arch enjoy- 
ment of that person’s evident ill- 
humour. Talbot looked round and, 
not seeing Dad, asked generally, 

‘ Can you tell me where is Mister 
Warnock ?” 

Job drew up suddenly at this 
question, and, facing Talbot with 
defiant eye, said, ‘ Mister who? 

‘Mr. Warnock.’ 

*O, Mister Warnock !’ And with 
a scornful emphasis on the word 
and another defiant stare, Job laid 
hold on a barrow, and pushed it 
fiercely before him, deigning no 
further reply. Sam, however, civilly 
interposed, and, chucking his thumb 
over his shoulder, as if in an en- 
deavour to pitch that digit away 
altogether, said, ‘’E’s in that ‘ere 
shed.’ 

Dad had already happened to 
look out from the shadow of the 
tumbledown outhouse and seen the 
visitor. At the sight the little man 
hastily turned down his shirt-sleeves, 
drew his knotted mahogany-col- 
oured fingers through the mat of 
grizzled bristles on his head and 
the shorn stubble of his weather- 
beaten face, with its air of vulgar 
melancholy—all this with such 
primitive motion and gesture as a 
four-footed animal making its toi- 
let, but with less than a brute’s 
command of effect. 

Hastily drawing on his old coat, 
coloured by time and the elements 
into many hues, but comfortable 
and serviceable withal—for Blos- 
som’s needle took care of that— 
and, moreover, his workday gar- 
ment only—for Blossom took care 
of that also—Dad stepped into the 
yard and greeted Talbot. The 
young fellow advanced boldly 
through the litter of slippery leaves 
and decaying fruits which strewed 














the ground, and offered his hand 
to Mr. Warnock, who, before tak- 
ing it, rubbed his own fist in his 
coat-skirt, an action which deepen- 
ed the scowl on the brow of Job, 
and brought Bandy Sam’s tongue 
into that gentleman’s cheek. 

‘Come,’ said Talbot, ‘ Blossom 
and I have something to say to 
you.’ And, taking him by the 
elbow, he led Dad off. 

The two assistants, who had 
marked, by the light of such intel- 
ligence as they possessed, the con- 
trast of the two figures, and drawn 
their conclusions from what they 
knew or guessed of the relations 
between them, looked at each 
other as the door closed, Sam 
grinning from ear to ear, his con- 
federate, as before, with malice and 
anger in his aspect. Job dashed 
an empty case against the wall and 
turned away, unable to bear his 
mate’s enjoyment of his impotent 
jealousy. 

For Job was jealous! As if 
poor Blossom’s surroundings, and 
the circumstances of her daily life, 
were not already of a kind to seri- 
ously qualify the charms of her 
individuality and tax the interest 
of other people in her, nothing 
would serve this clown but he must 
needs burn with a secret flame for 
his young mistress. The lout had 
wit enough to feel that his passion 
was hopeless, but there was plea- 
sure in the rankle of the wound. 
It taught him, such as he was, the 
mystery of the higher being; it 
served for him, in a sort, the office 
of that religion nobody had cared 
to teach him. He felt, in however 
dim and vague a fashion, that the 
part or principle in him, or of him, 
which adored the young girl was 
distinct from that other part or 
principle which got drunk on Satur- 
day nights, and existed at perpetual 
variance with respectability and 
the policeman. It was only since 
he learnt from Miss Twitterley’s 
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maid-of-all-work, and from his own 
observation, that the young swell 
he had so often seen watching the 
young goddess of his clumsy 
dreams from the chamber-window 
was his successful rival, that the 
barb began to pain. 

*’E called ’er Blossom, Job!’ 
said Sam, leering mischievously at 
the oaf, his fellow-labourer. 

‘Damn him !’ 

‘We missed our tip, Job. We 
should a arst ’im for arf a skiv to 
pay his futtin’.’ 

‘Wot? Ask ’im for arfa skiv! 
*Twould come a sight easier to me 
to knock ’is bloomin’ ’ed off 

Bandy Sam dryly inquired what 
the young swell had gone and done 
that Job should fly out like that. He 
looked a good sort, Sam thought. 

‘Wot’s he comin’ after my gal 
for, then?’ cried Job savagely. 
‘Can't he keep in his own corner, 
an’ leave a chap his chance? I 
ain’t a-hinterferin’ with ’im, an’ I 
don’t want to, so’s he keeps his 
own ground an’ leaves my gal tome.’ 

Sam burst into a derisive guffaw, 
very galling in truth; but Job did 
not knock him down, though his 
fist clenched of itself. He felt the 
laugh was justified, and meekly ac- 
cepted that penalty of his own 
presumption. 

‘Your gal! mocked Bandy be- 
tween paroxysms. ‘Your gal! 
W’y, d’ye think Welbore’s gal ’d 
a-looked at you, Job? W’y, she 
carries ’erself as ‘igh as any lady, 
an’ fits in natural loike wi’ that 
same swell.’ 

‘I know it,’ groans Job, his 
back still turned to Sam ; and, tak- 
ing a large apple between his 
hands, he eased his agony by 
squeezing it to pulp. ‘I know it. 
But wot I said I say again—damn 
him!’ And the galled wretch 
hauled and pushed, in a random 
way, at the laden cases, as seeking 
to exhaust, by fierce physical effort, 
the fury which tormented him. 
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Mr. Warnock rather stuck at 
the arrangement proposed by Tal- 
bot. He did not think it was 
Blossom’s place to go out hunting, 
in such a fashion, the fortune 
which had come knocking at her 
door. Dad reasoned according to 
his lights, which produced another 
depressing example of the vulgarity 
of his nature and the coarseness 
of the element in which the young 
girl lived and moved. 

*I don’t care to have my pet 
shown like this for them grandfolks, 
wot might tell me, mebbe, she 
hain’t up to the knocker, and must 
be took away, for they don’t like 
the look of her. W’y, it’s all the 
same,’ said Dad, breaking into a 
violent figure—‘it’s all the same 
as me goin’ to Jim Duckwith, 
meanin’ to buy a moke, and haxin’ 
‘im to trot ’er out, an’ he a-doin’ 
of it, an’ sayin’ to me like that, 
* Tommie, take the little hanimul,” 
’e ses. “ No, Jimmie,” I ses, “she 
hain’t good enough,” Ises. “ You 
keep your little beast,” I ses, “ an’ 
I'll keep my money, which is all 
fair dealin’ accordin’ to the law,” 
I ses to this ‘ere Jim. Well, sup- 
posin’ my Blossom goes an’ gets 
valleyed by your people, an’, after 
hinspectin’ of ’er, they goes an’ tells 
me to take ’er away, that she hain’t 
fit to draw in ’arness wi’ one o’ the 
Welbores—’ow do you want me to 
take such a bizness? An’ ’ow do 
you think se ought to bear it? 
Nobody hain’t agoin’ to make little 
o’ my darlin’, an’ she hain’t agoin’ 
to run the risk of it.’ 

Dad had worked himself into a 
little heat with this explosion, and 
the forcible, but most inelegant, 
illustration whereby he paralleled 
the position. By the time he had 
declared himself in such all too 
homely style the two men reached 
the fruit-shop, where Miss Twitter- 
ley and Blossom received them in 
a humble and somewhat stuffy, but 
thoroughly neat, little room at the 
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back. Here Mr. Warnock repeated 
his objection in more measured 
language. 

Blossom, eager though she was 
to suffer and endure in response to 
the sacrifice she felt her lover was 
making for her, almost hoped, so 
dismayed was she by the prospect, 
that Talbot would give way to Dad. 
This, however, was impossible. 
Talbot reminded Mr. Warnock 
that the situation was of his mak- 
ing, since it was the direct result 
of the condition he insisted upon. 
Dad still hesitated, fearing lest he 
should take a false step and com- 
promise Blossom. The Crane- 
street spinster struck in. 

‘Do not,’ she pleaded, ‘do not 
expunge this bright episode from 
an exquisite romance. Reflect, 
how truly touching it will be if 
the sentiment and approval of the 
statesmanlike member for Muddle- 
bury and his lady, elevated among 
the most glittering and fashionable 
circles as they are, should be fas- 
cinated by the graces of my win- 
some. Remember, Mr. Warnock, 
circumstances are such, if I might 
presume to say, as require you to 
exercise a relenting bosom for my 
lovely Blossom’s sake.’ 

‘It goes again my grain,’ said 
Dad. ‘I’m a pore chap, as hain’t 
got no eddication, but—but it goes 
agin’ my grain.’ 

‘Then,’ cried Talbot, ‘ the 
mountain shall come to Mahomet. 
I propose to bring my people here.’ 

Dad paused, and, lifting off his 
dinted pot-hat, drew his brown 
fingers through his tangled locks, 
as if trying to stroke a brain-puzzle 
straight into solution. Miss Twit- 
terley pinned him in his dilemma. 

‘Mr. Warnock,’ she said, in a 
decided tone, ‘you cannot receive 
these epitomes of all that is luxu- 
rious and refined in high society. 
Your domicile is far too unadorned. 
I would I had a gorgeous dwelling 
at their disposal for your sake, my 
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sweetest Blossom, but, alas, my 
winsome, the Twitterley Library, 
though a peaceful cot, is not a 
stately home of England. Do not 
thwart the shining hour, Mr. War- 
nock, but give us all occasion to 
rejoice by amicably yielding to our 
view.’ 

It was ultimately settled that 
Talbot should call for Blossom; and 
this understanding arrived at, Mr. 
Welbore attended the ladies to 
Crane-street, whence, after a happy 
hour, he started on another im- 
portant mission of the day. This 
was the interview with Mr. Har- 
drop. It was now too late to see 
that gentleman at his office. This 
was unfortunate. He would much 
rather not run the chance of meet- 
ing Dorinda on such an errand. 
But he would keep to his pro- 
gramme all the same, and so, taking 
his leave at Crane street, he drove 
to Park-place. 

Miss Hardrop, chancing to look 
from the window, saw him getting 
out of the cab. He had hardly 
rapped before she had reached and 
opened the door. Her face was 
lighted with the excitement of a 
tender agitation. Her greeting 
was warm and embarrassed. She 
mistook most lamentably the pur- 
pose of his visit. 

Something in his voice caused 
her to look up. She saw before 
her the anxious and clouded visage 
of the night before. Talbot Wel- 
bore had no #oeus—not even that 
rudimentary faculty which enables 
a man to dissemble with a woman. 

‘I hope,’ she said, ‘there is no- 
thing wrong—nothing serious the 
matter ?’ 

‘It is either very serious or very 
absurd, Miss Hardrop. It will be 
for Mr. Hardrop and yourself to 
judge. Can I see your father for 
a few minutes ?’ 

‘My father is in Ireland, Mr. 
Welbore.’ 

‘In Ireland?’ 
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‘Yes. He left yesterday morn- 
ing for Bally—Ballycomequick— 
that isn’t the name, but it’s like it. 
He has offered himself as parlia- 
mentary candidate, recommended 
by Mr. Dodd. I hope he runs no 
danger among those people?’ the 
young lady added inquiringly. 

‘Not necessarily,’ replied Mr. 
Welbore. ‘I should think if Dodd 
has backed him, he is pretty safe. 
I’m sorry your father is absent, 
Miss Hardrop. I have almost a 
mind to explain myself to you; but 
the fact is I haven’t come prepared 
to meet you only, and I shouldn't 
know how to begin. It is a fear- 
fully delicate subject, and I wish I 
could make sure of your sympathy 
when you hear what it is.’ 

Dorinda blushed and glowed a- 
fresh with a delightful confusion. 
It was a brief ecstasy, however. 
Talbot had taken himself off be- 
fore she had collected herself suffi- 
ciently to realise his disappearance. 
His behaviour was a disappoint- 
ment; but, on the other hand, his 
parting words had a sweet signi- 
ficance on which the poor girl rumi- 
nated long afterwards. 

Mr. Hardrop’s absence was like 
a respite to Talbot. He was des- 
perately bent upon an explanation, 
but he was not sorry to postpone it. 

It was too late that day for Doc- 
tors’ Commons. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
IN THE WILD WEST. 


TALBOT WELBORE was not more 
surprised to hear that Mr. Hardrop 
had gone to Ireland in pursuit of a 
parliamentary seat than that gentle- 
man was to find himself in that 
country on such a mission. His 
experience was novel and exciting. 
He had telegraphed, or rather Mr. 
Dodd had telegraphed for him, to 
his election committee, who wired 
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back, assuring the candidate of a 
popular reception. It was, all the 
same, with some misgiving that the 
lawyer of Rosamond’s Gardens 
found himself travelling on a 
branch line on a dismal spring 
afternoon through this strange dis- 
reputable land, whose wild and 
ragged aspect accorded so exactly 
with his readings and ideas of it, 
and contrasted so depressingly with 
the warm and tranquil scenes of 
rural England. 

He soon grew tired of the mono- 
tonous rainy landscape, stretching 
from either side of the railway in 
the sad gray weather into melan- 
choly distance. He wearied of 
studying the native as he appeared 
in the persons of two fellow-travel- 
lers, who happened to be—the one, 
in the handsome dark uniform, 
a constabulary officer in charge of 
a reinforcement ordered to Bally- 
maquirk for the approaching elec- 
tion, the other a sporting justice of 
the peace, bound for the same des- 
tination, as he said himself, ‘to see 
the fun.’ The candidate cocked 
his ears, and, as listeners never hear 
any good of themselves, acquired 
some not wholly agreeable infor- 
mation. 

‘I’m going in for the spree,’ said 
the magistrate, uncorking his flask 
once more, helping himself liber- 
ally, and then, before handing it to 
his companion, politely if not tho- 
roughly effacing the incident of his 
personal contact with it by drawing 
his broad palm over the mouth- 
piece ; ‘I told the wife I had word 
from the Castle to look after these 
fellows for a few days. She wanted 
to come too—to take share of 
what was going, she said: “ Bedad, 
then, mydear,” says I, “ that’s likely 
to be cracked skulls, so you'd 
better stay where you are.” No 
use, faith—I had to promise her a 
new pony-saddle. Twill cost me 
that extra,’ 

‘She’s safer at home,’ said the 
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police-officer. ‘We'll have some 
hot work, by all accounts. This 
Englishman, it seems, is made of 
money, and is prepared to lose 
twenty thousand for the seat.’ 

‘Bedad! The Doctor and his 
crew 'll work for that! Bedad, 
that’s going it! Twenty thousand !’ 

‘So I hear. They've organised 
their mob already—* Hardrop’s 
Heroes”—they’ve been keeping the 
drink to’m these two days, to get 
“em in proper humour for the arrival 
of their man. He's expected this 
evening.’ And, as he spoke, the 
officer looked out of a sly corner 
of his eye at the stranger. 

‘The nomination to-day was a 
quiet affair, it seems,’ said the J.P. 

*O yes, there’s no fun in a nomi- 
nation since the Ballot.’ 

‘How many are up?’ 

‘Three—this Hardrop, Inde- 
pendent Nationalist; O’Blarney, 
the ex-Fenian, Nationalist; Colonel 
Turner Round, Liberal-Conserva- 
tive.’ 

‘If Hardrop makes a good fight, 
I shouldn’t wonder but the Colonel 
nailed the seat.’ 

‘Probably that’s how it will go. 
These fellows will shove in their 
man for the sake of his money, 
and Round will unseat him on 
petition.’ 

‘This is nice work, though—to 
see Englishmen coming here stick- 
ing themselves in where men like us 
—I mean the local gentry—ought to 
have the field by right to ourselves.’ 

The sub-inspector laughed, but 
said nothing. Had he replied, he 
might have truly said that the local 
gentry had effaced their own social 
and political influence as ‘ natural 
leaders of the people; and that, 
but for the enterprise of the Saxon 
intruder, Ballymaquirk would be 
an unchallenged possession of the 
O’Blarneyites. 

This ingenuous conversation pro- 
duced no pleasant impression on 
Mr. Hardrop, who felt more and 
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more disposed to regret his adven- 
ture, as he found himself borne 
further and further into the bleak 
unknown heart of this boggy Boeo- 
tia. The motion of the train help- 
ed to set up a nervous and mental 
irritation ; for the crazy carriage 
jolted uncomfortably on the rickety 
side line which tapped twenty miles 
of country, but scarcely drew there- 
from sufficient nourishment to main- 
tain a hand-to-mouth unaccommo- 
dating existence. 

‘’Quirk !’ cried the porter. 

‘If proof were necessary that I 
am, after all, still within the limits 
of civilisation, I should find it in 
the fact that the railway vernacular 
is the same here as at Clapham 
Junction,’ said Mr. Hardrop to 
himself, as the train ‘slowed’ into 
the ramshackle little terminus of 
Ballymaquirk. 

A crowd of people on the plat- 
form made a good deal of noise 
and motion. Mr. Hardrop saw 
himself eagerly scrutinised ; several 
fingers were pointed at him; voices 
cried, ‘ There he is !’ The recogni- 
tion was not wholly at a venture. 
These sharp eyes discerned the 
outward and visible evidences of a 
strange race and country—aspects 
which would have been detected 
had they presented themselves in 
a more modified degree. Thus, 
when Mr, Delaney Dodd appeared 
to the electors of Kilruddery after 
some years’ attrition and remould- 
ing in the mill of London, it was 
generally declared that he had got 
‘the look of a Protestant,’ and 
there were even dark hints that he 
had changed his religion, a suspi- 
cion wholly founded on the altera- 
tion in his air and accent. 

Just in front of him Mr. Hardrop 
beheld two banners unsteadily car- 
ried by their bearers. On one of 
these ensigns he read the legend, 
‘Hurrah for Hardrop; on the 
other was an emblematic achieve- 
ment by a local house-painter de- 
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picting a lady and gentleman in 
the act of cordial greeting. The 
allegory represented Bally maquirk 
accepting the candidate of her 
choice. A band of music accom- 
panied the banners, an occasional 
bang on the big drum or an odd 
skirl of clarionet or fife giving note 
of preparation, and proclaiming 
impatience to begin. 

Mr. Hardrop took all this in at 
a glance, and, in a turn of the eye, 
he became aware ofa group of men 
advancing towards him along the 
line of carriages, scanning the oc- 
cupants, now and then stopping to 
put a question, and again moving 
on. The leader of this little party 
catching sight of Mr. Hardrop, 
whose air suggested the puzzled 
stranger, hurried up, and showed a 
beaming broad visage, set in a 
shock of reddish hair which covered 
it to the under lids of his twinkling 
little pig’s eyes, and grew across. 
his cheeks to the roots of an enor- 
mous cocked nose, which rose 
above it like an anthill over sun- 
burnt prairie-grass. Behind this 
person came two others, the one 
sharp-faced, clean shaven, with an 
educated whisker, and that inde- 
scribable air which not only pro- 
claimed him a professional, but in- 
formed Mr. Hardrop that the law 
stamps its votaries after the same 
fashion in Connaught as in Chan- 
cery-lane. The other was an indivi- 
dual of that severe and lofty mien 
which is common in those accus- 
tomed to dictate and to sway. 

‘Mr. Hardrop?’ said the red- 
faced native inquiringly. 

‘My name is Hardrop, sir.’ 

‘Ah, ha! I guessed it was you. 
How are you? But wait a bit,’ 
withdrawing his hand ; ‘ you don’t 
know me, I'll engage ? I’m Malachy 
Dodd—Delaney’s brother. Now 
you know me. Welcome to Ireland, 
Mr. Hardrop, and welcome to 
Billymaquirk !’ 

Dr. Dodd lifted his hat, 
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and 
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was imitated by the gentlemen 
supporting him. Mr. Hardrop 
acknowledged the greeting, and 
the crowd, catching the import of 
the amicable exchange, set up a 
cheer, the banners waved, the music 
crashed, the enthusiasm increasing 
as Mr. Hardrop descended on the 
platform and shook hands with the 
doctor. 

‘Glad to meet you, Doctor,’ said 
Mr. Hardrop. 

‘ The same here, sir,’ replied the 
Doctor. ‘Give us the hand again. 
This is Mr. Whelan, your legal 
agent, here on my right. Tim, 
take Mr. Hardrop’s other hand.’ 
The sharp-faced clean-shaved man 
seized and shook the member men- 
tioned, which, when he dropped it, 
was again seized and shaken by the 
severe and lofty-looking person 
whom Mr. Doctor had meanwhile 
introduced as Mr. Pierce Connell, 
editor of the Ballymaquirk Bu/- 
wark. 

There stood, between the chief 
actors in this little scene, and the 
background thronged with noisy 
rabble, half a dozen individuals of 
the rustic burgess class. One of 
these held a large sheet of paper 
open with such strained effort of 
both arms as if it were a heavy 
mirror ora valuable picture. These 
gentlemen approached at a sign 
from the Doctor, and were pre- 
sented, as a deputation, with an 
address from the patriotic electors 
of the borough. Mr. Hardrop was 
unprepared for this; but the Doc- 
tor assured him, in a whisper, that 
it was all right; and laying one 
hand on Mr. Hardrop’s shoulder, 
waved the cther at the crowd for 
silence. 

‘Boys, this is Mr. Hardrop. 
You know all about him. You 
know what you have to do for him, 
and he knows what he is expected 
to do for you.’ 

This brief speech was uttered 
with long intervals of clamorous 
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demonstration. The audience had 
indeed been singularly well in- 
structed on the points indicated by 
the Doctor, whose descriptions of 
the English candidate, his wealth, 
and his willingness to scatter it, 
were in the boldest vein of fanciful 
narration. 

‘And now, boys,’ continued the 
Doctor, ‘ you will keep silence for 
Mr. Carmody. Your eminent fel- 
low-townsman is about to pro- 
nounce a panegyric on our distin- 
guished candidate. Order for Mr. 
Carmody.’ 

A panegyric it was. But Mr. 
Hardrop was much less amused by 
the flowery extravagance of its 
style than by the astounding infor- 
mation it conveyed to him. He 
found himself committed in it to 
an engagement to convert Bally- 
maquirk into that flourishing com- 
mercial emporium for which Nature 
intended it, by deepening and 
widening the great waste silt- 
choked harbour, as well as by the 
erection of factories, wharves, and 
warehouses ; the establishment of 
manufactures to give these edifices 
a function ; in addition to such 
minor matters as the payment of 
the town debt, the purchase of the 
local gas company, which was an 
extortionate monopoly, and so on. 

The address was read, and the 
Doctor, having quelled the mixed 
uproar of the mob, looked signifi- 
cantly at Mr. Hardrop. ‘That gen- 
tleman, detecting what he took for 
a grin of derisive triumph in the 
Doctor’s face, was, with all his 
astuteness, thrown somewhat off 
his guard, and began his response 
by expressing surprise at the un- 
dertakings to which he heard 
himself pledged. There is no say- 
ing in what his repudiation might 
have ended had he been allowed 
to set it out in full. But Dr. 
Dodd was equal to the crisis. At 
the very first symptoms of popular 
disappointment he coolly stepped 
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in front of Mr. Hardrop, quite 
eclipsing that gentleman from the 
view of the concourse, upon whom 
he winked and frowned with secret 
intelligence. 

‘Easy, boys, easy!’ said he. 
‘ Don’t you see, you pack of black- 
guards, that it’s joking ye Mr. 
Hardrop is? What did I tell ye 
about him yesterday—the way his 
tongue says one thing, while his 
pocket means another? Taking 
upon him the rest of the reply Mr. 
Hardrop should have made, he 
satisfied the crowd in a few words 
that their candidate was eager to 
do all, and more than all, that 
Ballymaquirk required from him. 

A cordial understanding having 
been restored, Mr. Hardrop was 
conducted through the effusive 
rank and file of his supporters to 
the carriage in waiting outside the 
railway premises, and, taking his 
seat with his law-agent, the doctor, 
and the editor, he set out on his 
state entry to Ballymaquirk. The 
band and banners headed the pro- 
cession, which was continued and 
concluded by the mob,- who in- 
sisted on removing the horses and 
themselves drawing the chariot of 
their hero. They were, truth to 
tell, a very drunken and a very 
riotous following. Mr. Hardrop 
looked round upon them, and 
thought of entering Westminster 
as their representative pretty much 
as a certain man of war thought of 
marching through Coventry with 
Wart and Mouldy. He did not 
know that the yelling intoxicated 
tatterdemalions were the mere hired 
rabble of the borough, paid to in- 
timidate the electors and to deceive 
the stranger with a fond illusion of 
his popularity. 

The Doctor laughed the laugh 
of a Carnot to see his mercenaries 
so thoroughly organised that they 
skirmished among themselves as 
the procession moved, just to keep 
their hand in. Mr. Whelan smiled 
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with great satisfaction, and nodded 
to Mr. Hardrop sitting opposite. 

‘We worked it well for you, I 
think,’ said the law-agent. ‘If we 
can keep ’em to that pitch, I’d 
defy the biggest of em to beat you.’ 

By ‘the biggest of ’em’ Mr. 
Whelan meant the patriot or patriots 
at the moment making the largest 
figure on the stage of Irish politics. 

It was an auspicious transit 
through the main street to the 
head-quarters of the National Inde- 
pendent candidate at the Sham- 
rock Hotel. Fair sympathisers 
kissed their hands and waved their 
handkerchiefs to Mr. Hardrop, and 
as the pageant passed the Rose 
and Crown, his ardent body-guard 
smashed the front of that Tory 
stronghold, where Colonel Round 
was at the moment watching his 
antagonist’s display from the shel- 
ter of a window-curtain. 

But all these, and many more, 
details appeared graphically set 
forth in the next issue of the Bu/- 
wark, which compared Mr. Har- 
drop’s entry to the triumph of 
Coriolanus. 

Ballymaquirk, from such hurried 
first note as the Londoner could 
take of it, appeared to him a much 
better built, cleaner, livelier, alto- 
gether more civilised place than 
the huddle of mud cabins he was 
prepared to find. He saw it at its 
best, however. The pulse of the 
great world did not always beat so 
vigorously at this spot, for the 
drowsy dull town was just then as 
animated in its way as Piccadilly- 
circus. 

It is a type of town common 
enough in most countries—a Sleepy 
Hollow lying in the stagnant wa- 
ters out of the rushing current, and 
waking up only when the judges 
come to open the assizes, or when 
the hunt-ball, or, above all, a par- 
liamentary election, quickens it for 
a spell out of its heavy provincial 
quietude. The highest local em- 
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bodiment of social progress, the 
county families, are old-fashioned. 
Polite conversation sticks where 
Miss Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs 
and her country friends left it. 
The squirearchy have hardly made 
an intellectual advance upon Sir 
Toby Rackrent or the Squanders 
of Castle Squander ; if they have, 


the evidence is in no way apparent. ~ 


You take their measure any day at 
the club, where a company of them 
are congregated in the smoking- 
room, models of men in a state of 
purposeless existence. One of 
them, lounging at the window, sees 
a horseman riding by, and forth- 
with utters a cry, 

‘Hallo! Bedad, there’s Bodkin!’ 

This proclamation brings every 
man crowding to the window. 

Chorus: ‘Ay, bedad, there’s 
Bodkin 

First voice: ‘Where’s he going 
now, I wonder?’ 

Second voice: ‘ Bedad, I don’t 
know.’ 

Third voice: ‘By the way he’s 
got up, I wouldn’t wonder but he’s 
making for the parson’s. Pearse 
told me at the meet, Tuesday, he’s 
trying to strike a light with Daisy 
Harrison.’ 

Chorus: ‘ Bedad!’ 

And with this the conversation 
flags ; the company fall back into 
their places. Half an hour passes, 
and again the sentinel at the win- 
dow sounds an alarum. 

‘Hallo! Bedad,there’s Bodkin 
again ! 

Rush as before. 

Chorus: ‘Ay, faith; there he’s 
again |’ 

First voice: ‘Where was he, I 
wonder ?” 

Second voice : ‘ He couldn’t be 
up at Harrison’s since.’ 

Chorus: ‘Call him in and ask 
him. Hallo, Bodkin! take it easy, 
man—the world will be after you. 
Halt, and let the people speak to 
you,’ &c. 
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Ballymaquirk is, however, in the 
Beeotia of Ireland. 

The Bulwark said it was neces- 
sary to search the classic records 
to find a parallel for the ‘ovation’ 
accorded to the illustrious stranger 
who purposed to honour Ballyma- 
quirk, and whom Ballymaquirk, in 
return, would be only too delighted 
to honour. The enthusiasm was 
spurious, but it served. 

Mr. Hardrop entered his hotel 
under a perfect blaze of evergreens 
and enthusiasm. He found the 
establishment in full and very in- 
convenient occupation of his sup- 
porters and their friends. He 
wished to be alone a while, if only 
to collect his wits and shape him- 
self to his new circumstances. But 
there was no more a private corner 
in the caravanserai than there could 
have been in Noah’s Ark. He 
found a numerous company hold- 
ing festival in the coffee-room. A 
like revel was in full swing in his 
committee-room.  Retreating to 
his private apartments, he came 
upon a merry party enjoying them- 
selves in his sitting-room. A dozen 
adherents were playing cards and 
drinking in his bedroom, one gen- 
tleman, fully dressed, even to his 
boots, lying peacefully asleep out- 
side the coverlet. 

All this was very unpleasant to 
one with the Englishman’s taste for 
solitude and his general intoler- 
ance of excessive or indiscriminate 
fellowship. Dr. Dodd, who ac- 
companied Mr. Hardrop in his 
progress, noticed that gentleman's 
annoyance, and took upon him to 
explain. 

‘It’s very bothersome, I know,’ 
said he, ‘ but you’ll do well to make 
the best of it for a few days. It’s 
a thing you'll have to go through. 
You can’t offend ’em by turning 
"em out; and besides, you must 
keep the vital heat in ’em; and 
how are you to do that but by let- 
ting ‘em free to come and go and 











eat and drink as they like? Ifyou 
saw ’m yesterday, the way they 
stood to you at the nomination, 
your heart would warm to 'm, and 
you'd forgive ’em all.’ 

The Doctor, however, cleared 
out the bedroom. The gentleman 
on the coverlet, being in a drunken 
sleep, took a good deal of waking, 
and was presented by Dodd, who 
called him Mick, and described 
him pretty much as Chenier de- 
scribed himself—‘ a sort of a poor 
devil who made verses.’ This is, 
in truth, what he was. He was the 
local ballad-maker, and eked out 
his living partly by the epic cele- 
bration of all events of interest, 
from the election to the elopement, 
which happened in the neighbour- 
hood, chanting his own composi- 
tions, like Homer, at fairs and fes- 
tivals. He added to the poetic 
calling the more lucrative profes- 
sion of match or marriage maker. 

‘Take the fellow civilly,’ whis- 
pered the doctor. ‘He'll help 
us.’ 

The doctor dreaded the bard, 
who exercised, in his base and 
popular way, a function which had 
come down to him from Pytha- 
goras’s time, when Rosalind was an 
Irish rat and the satirists berhymed 
her. 

Mr. Hardrop, taking the hint, 
retained the ragged minstrel at a 
liberal bounty in hand to strike the 
lyre in front of the battle. 

A more important personage re- 
mained to be secured. This was 
the parish priest. Mr. Hardrop, 
who held the English prejudice to 
the clergy of Rome, would have 
avoided the interview if it were 
possible; but the doctor assured 
him it was not, and declined in his 
interest to act as his accredited en- 
voy unaccompanied by himself. 

‘You must see Father Tom,’ 
said he. ‘The P.P. is a parlia- 
mentary pill you'll have to swallow. 
If you hold your tongue, and let 
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me do the talking—I know the 
ground—you’ll find yourself pledged 
up to the neck, and all the time as 
free as the bird of the air. Father 
Tom ‘ll be apt to sling the Latin 
at you, but he won’t mean any 
harm by that.’ 

There was apparently little of 
the Grand Inquisitor or the clerical 
firebrand about Father Tom, who 
looked a rosy, round, shrewd, smil- 
ing little gentleman of sixty or so, 
and was as polite as a French abbé 
of the old monarchy. His rever- 
ence received the candidate very 
cordially, and read through care- 
fully the letter of recommendation 
brought by that gentleman from 
the member for Kilruddery. 

‘You're heartily welcome, Mr. 
Hardrop ! said he. ‘Do me the 
favour to step in. That’s sherry— 
there’s a harder drop. You'll 
dine with me to-morrow? Well— 
some other day, then? It’s agreat 
condescension in you to throw the 
handkerchief to a humble consti- 
tuency like this. But we expect a 
good deal for our favours, humble 
as weare. I hope you have made 
that plain to Mr. Hardrop, Doc- 
tor ?” 

‘Don’t be afraid, Father Tom,’ 
said the doctor ; ‘ Mr. Hardrop is 
up to the mark.’ 

‘Good,’ said the priest. ‘ What 
you have to bear in mind and act 
upon, Mr. Hardrop, is the fact that 
when an English millionaire like 
yourself crosses here to find a step- 
ping-stone to senatorial honours, we 
regard his motives, the profit to us 
of his representation, and the gene- 
ral relations between the two coun- 
tries, and we say, with Ovid, con- 
cerning the cash : 






** dat census honores, 
Census amicitias ; pauper ubique jacet—” 


which, I needn’t tell you, is the 
same as hinting that there’s a 
bonus on this borough, that sove- 
reigns, prepaid, insure the Senate, 
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and that we don’t care for a pauper 
in Parliament.’ 

It struck Mr. Hardrop to ask 
whether payment of a lump-sum 
would guarantee possession of the 
seat. Father Tom steeped a bis- 
cuit in his sherry, and made answer 
to the awkward inquiry, 

‘If I were to reply to such a 
question I should be opening a 
political intrigue, and, of course, 
we do things according to law in 
this borough. I throw out these 
observations for your guidance. A 
candidate for Ballymaquirk will 
very reasonably be expected to 
hold his purse open, to inquire what 
local objects merit support, and to 
donate liberally to the same. Re- 
member, “U7? sementem feceris, ita 
metes”—which is as much as saying, 
“As you spin out your tin, you 
may lose or may win.” Good-day, 
and good luck, Mr. Hardrop ; and 
if you take my advice, you may 
take my blessing with it.’ 

Revolving in a state of great 
doubt and perplexity the political 
morality of the borough as dis- 
closed in this interview and all 
other incidents of his candidature, 
Mr. Hardrop returned to his hotel 
to find about threescore guests, 
every man of them self-invited, 
awaiting him. The dinner was 
lavish and genial. It was another 
strange experience to Mr. Hardrop, 
who, however, caught the pleasant 
contagion of his company so far 
that, when the speeches and the 
whisky-punch began to circulate, 
he came out with a few words which 
so took the taste of his audience 
that, after he had retired, pleading 
the fatigue which indeed he felt, 
his sleep was broken at brief inter- 
vals throughout the night by suc- 
cessive deputations from the revel- 
lers rollicking it below-stairs, wak- 
ing him with fresh assurances of 
their personal regard for himself 
and their sincere devotion to his 
cause. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE CATASTROPHE. 


THE acuteness of domestic broil 
depends on the size of the house, 
as well as on the temper of the 
household. The Welbore estab- 
lishment was not very large nor 
very busily occupied, but it was 
sufficiently large to leave room for 
mutual avoidance, and sufficiently 
distracted to prevent the estrange- 
ment which had arisen between 
the inmates from being intolerable. 
This was the first family jar; it 
was a surprise by its novelty as 
well as by its nature, and these 
poor people knew no other way of 
accommodating themselves to it 
than by keeping out of each other’s 
way. The only communication 
Mr. Welbore deigned to make to 
his son, in the interval, was a re- 
minder, through Edith, that next 
day was Thursday, when he was 
expected to appear, at the place 
and time, and under the circum- 
stances arranged, in what the 
member for Muddlebury called his 
ultimatum. 

The interview was fixed for seven 
o'clock. Talbot had asked Blos- 
som to be ready for the journey at 
six. Long before that hour he 
sallied from his chambers and en- 
gagedacab. It struck him, as he 
was driving to Fowler’s-alley, that 
only a few days before he would 
not have thought of such a convey- 
ance for the queen of his soul. 
But when he rode beside her last 
it was in a triumphal procession, 
he was conqueror and Thais was 
the prize; now the chariot rolled 
not from victory, but to dubious 
battle. The humility which be- 
longs to fear had altered his mood 
since then. 

Talbot was received by Mr. 
Warnock, who, wiping his right 
hand, with a familiar motion, on 
his coat-skirt, held it out as if he 
had some trouble to prevent it 




















from touching his hat, and taking 
in his blunt grimy talons the clean 
and taper fingers of his son-in-law 
elect, bade him heartily welcome, 
and led him into the little room 
already written of, where he found 
Blossom and Miss Twitterley, both 
fully dressed, waiting. 

Blossom was very pale and very 
apprehensive. She fluttered in 
his arms like a frightened dove, 
and looked at him with eyes that 
besought protection. The crea- 
ture was so evidently making a 
martyr’s effort for his sake, that 
had she but whispered the wish, 
he would have reprieved her at all 
costs. 

But Miss Twitterley in her toilet ! 
What did this spectacle mean? 
Mademoiselle had got herself up 
in all the colours of the rainbow. 
Talbot, as ignorant as most men 
respecting the component parts of 
a lady’s attire, was able to perceive 
generally that Blossom’s compa- 
nion was bright yellow on one side 
of her head. and bright blue on the 
other, with an intermediary white 
to reconcile these contrasts, which 
were repeated in every variety and 
combination her fancy could de- 
vise, and in such a profusion and 
intricacy of ancient trinkets and 
laces, of ribbons, feathers, and 
flounces, that the little woman 
looked all streamers and colour, 
like a yacht decked out in holiday 
bunting. 

‘ Dear chivalrous friend,’ greeted 
the simpering maid, ‘ you appear 
in exquisite coincidence with sen- 
timent. Your name was on our 
lips, your image in our minds. 
Just as your foot resounded on the 
threshold, the cry was issuing from 
my lips, “ Sister Anne, sister 
Anne, do you see any one com- 
ing?” so impatiently were you 
awaited.’ 

‘I thought I should be too early, 
Miss Twitterley; but I see Blos- 
som is ready. It was so good 
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of you to come here to see us 
off.’ 

‘To see you off, Mr. Talbot 
Welbore !’ repeated Miss Twitter- 
ley, in a tone of mild reproach. 
‘Ah, truly now, did friendship’s 
offering go no further, I should 
feel with Friar Anselmo, in The 
Flermit of the Dale, that all is hol- 
low dust, and friendship but a 
name. But my winsome and I 
have sympathised and_ suffered, 
Mr. Welbore, and in an hour of 
trial like this, when the fiery fur- 
nace yawns, the sacred glow of 
feeling prompts us to accompany 
our precious even to the deadly 
breach. We are, therefore, going 
with her: I chaperonise my sweet.’ 

Miss Twitterley spoke as one 
prepared to face the stake and fag- 
got. But that pestilent plural! 
Was it possible some other unde- 
sirable ally had taken the field ? 

‘This is really very kind of you,’ 
said Talbot. ‘I presume Mr. 
Warnock also intends to come?’ 

Dad answered for himself, 

*No, Mr Welbore ; I ain't fit to 
cheek up to your folks, I know it, 
and I ain’t ashamed of it; for it’s 
each in his place, and they fits 
where they are, and I fits where I 
am. But only I mean fair play all 
round, and won't stand in my girl’s 
way or spile’er chance; I'd be at 
her side in this business. “Ows- 
ever, I’ve got a gen’l’man to hact 
the friend, as is fit to meet them 
’ere swells. It’s Mr. Peter Grim- 
ble, Esquire, a party as can show 
up wi’ the best on ’em, an’ as’il 
stand by pet here, and see she’s 
treated on the square.’ 

Dad gave Mr. Grimble’s name 
and courtesy title with all formality 
of expression calculated to impress 
the value of that auxiliary. 

‘The Professor attends us at my 
suggestion,’ added Miss Twitter- 
ley. ‘It struck me as eminently 
the thing in such a crisis to give 
your distinguished sire, and the 
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galaxy of beauty and fashion with 
which he is associated, an agree- 
able opportunity of learning that 
the fair creature who seeks a 
shelter in their bosom enjoys in 
her own sphere a circle elegant and 
intellectual, if humble and un- 
gaudy.’ 

At this moment the Professor 
appeared, making, with his carved 
club, his Diogenes scowl, his wild 
hair and beard, and his leanness 
and length, a grotesque as well as 
a formidable figure. He began by 
giving a taste of his quality. Ad- 
dressing himself, half to the wooden 
zany, and half to the company, he 
observed, 

‘ As I came here, thinking of the 
lunacy I have lent myself to, at the 
instigation of a shallow-pated wo- 
man, the whole philosophy of this 
thing you call love struck me. 
Come, young man, define me 
love !’ 

Miss Twitterley struck in depre- 
catingly, ‘Really, Peter, at an 
hour like this, fraught as ’tis—’ 

‘Shut up, woman. Love I de- 
clare to be a sensation in three 
stages. First it sighs, then it lies, 
then it dies! Is that the rhyme 
and reason ofit, orisit not?” And 
Mr. Grimble truculently buttoned 
up his coat. 

Good Heavens! These were the 
sort of beings and this was the 
gabble by which a desperate case 
was to be supported. It was pre- 
posterous. Talbot felt his chance 
terribly handicapped by this pair 
of originals. Perhaps there was 
even in the sweet and simple mind 
of Blossom a sympathetic vein of 
critical distrust. But there was no 
way out of the difficulty. The 
time was running short. Laughing 
to himself, with the recklessness of 
despair, at the bizarre resources a 
mocking fortune had placed at his 
disposal, he led Blossom to the cab, 
and took his place beside her, the 
Professor, who had much difficulty 
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in disposing of his legs, and his fair 
cousin seating themselves in face 
of the young people. 

Miss Twitterley, by way of put- 
ting everybody in courage for the 
interview, declared herself fright- 
ened to death; but when the Pro- 
fessor, upon this proclamation, 
advised her to go back home, and 
not be making a nuisance of her- 
self, and Talbot promptly offered 
to order the cab about, she shook 
her curls, and said she was deter- 
mined to share her winsome’s fate. 
Blossom comported herself with the 
meek resignation of a lamb going 
to the slaughter, but the soul of a 
heroine looked out of her mild 
eyes. 

After a drive which seemed un- 
pleasantly short to at least three 
of the little party, they reach 
Palace-yard and enter Westminster 
Hall—a place which renewed for 
some of them a recent and memor- 
able experience. Talbot, walking 
first with Blossom, understood why 
she clung to him, and whispered her 
not to fear. Miss Twitterley, fol- 
lowing with the Professor, hooked 
herself to that gentleman, who 
straightway let fall his arm stiffly 
parallel with his side, and so com- 
pelled the lady to hold to him with 
tenacious lateral clutch. 

Mr. Welbore waited in the outer 
lobby. At sight of the party he 
held up his hand, taking no indi- 
vidual notice of them, and signing 
to follow, spoke a word to the 
policeman who kept the corridor 
leading into the inner lobby. The 
entry thus assured for Talbot and 
his friends, they marched after the 
member for Muddlebury, who, still 
holding an ominous lead, crossed 
the political ’Change, plunged in- 
to the passage leading to the 
Library, but instead of continu- 
ing to that region of the House, 
turned halfway to his left, and, 
descending a staircase, pursued 
a covered way leading under the 








ground level of the building to the 
terrace. Talbot knew the path, 
and in a few moments found himself 
with his companions on the Grand 
Terrace of Parliament, and face to 
face with Mr. Welbore, Mrs. Wel- 
bore, and Edith, drawn up as if in 
hostile array to receive them. 
There was hostility in the severe 
and lofty bearing of the member 
for Muddlebury and the haughty 
coldness of his lady. Talbot sa- 
luted his people, but only his sister 
returned the overture; his father 
and mother were too absorbed in 
their survey of his companion—the 
young girl on his arm. 

With an impulse which was part 
of his inspiration to bring her there 
at all, he stepped a little forward, 
so as to draw her out of the shadow 
and into clearer view. The move- 
ment was that of him who unveiled 
his client before the Areopagus. 
Talbot watched the first impres- 
sion. As far as he could judge it 
was neutral and tolerant. The 
ancient device had told with this 
modern tribunal. 

* Blossom,’ said he, ‘I have the 
happiness to introduce you to my 
father, my mother, and my sister, 
who are anxious to make your ac- 
quaintance as my future wife.’ 

Mr. Welbore lifted his hat and 
bowed stiffly—but he bowed, which 
was not in his original programme. 
Mrs. Welbore inclined her head, 
and said, with almost her natural 
kindness, ‘How do you do? 
Blossom made her little acknow- 
ledgments with perfect grace. At 
this instant Edith, stepping forth 
from the side of the dignified ma- 
tron her mother, put her arms 
round Blossom’s neck, and, with a 
heart as golden as the girl’s own, 
kissed her ! 

The moment was one when for- 
tune turns on most contemptible 
circumstance. All this happened 
in one short connected scene of 
but afew seconds’ duration. Good 
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onset bodes good end; and this at 
least was an auspicious greeting. 
But disaster followed fast and over- 
whelming. For, even while these 
two young girls embraced with the 
full hearts of sisters, Miss Twit- 
terley, skipping from the back- 
ground and the arm of her gaunt 
chevalier, suddenly identified her- 
self with the occasion. Arriving 
with a hop, and all her finery flut- 
tering, in the narrow middle space 
between the principals, she opened 
with a little shriek, and then, work- 
ing her hands in ecstatic panto- 
mime, burst out, 

‘O, joy and chaste delight! 
Hope has not told a flattering tale, 
for love and virtue are triumphant ! 
Distinguished sir, and you, dear 
madam, I beseech you, let Matilda 
Twitterley declare herself imbued 
with sweetest sympathy at this 
transcendent episode.’ 

A sardonic laugh from Mr. 
Grimble diverted the course of her 
voluble speech. Darting to the 
Professor, she seized his arm, and 
tried to haul him forward, still ad- 
dressing the wondering Welbores. 

‘If I might dare an introduction, 
I would fain present my cousin, 
Peter Grimble, Esq., who is inti- 
mately connected with the roman- 
tic event now transpiring, and 
shares with me a deep ambition to 
be known to those desirous to join 
in holy wedlock with our beauteous 
Blossom. Come, Peter, do not 
mar this bright romance.’ 

But Mr. Grimble would not 
budge for the spinster. He shook 
her off with a ‘Bah!’ and guard- 
ing his bludgeon, maintained a fixed 
frown upon the company. 

This was a startling diversion, 
and imparted a wholly unexpected 
element into the business. In- 
terest and curiosity had been so 
centred in Blossom, that the at- 
tendant figures were quite over- 
looked till their presence was 
impressed by Miss Twitterley’s 
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performance. Mr. Welbore glared 
at these strange-looking people in 
utter bewilderment. His wife was 
horrified. What farce was this? 
What wretches were these? Good 
God, the boy must be mad—mad ! 
The little brown wren will break 
out into physical rage on provoca- 
tion. There was feminine ferocity 
in the act whereby Mrs. Welbore 
seized her daughter, and almost 
dragged her loose from contact 
with Blossom. ‘Talbot stepped to 
Blossom’s side, and took her arm 
in his. 

The sense of shame, the fear of 
scandal, sent the Welbore glance 
in search of society, which is every- 
where and at all times on the 
watch—as it was now. It was a 
mild March evening, very dark, but 
almost as bright as day on the well- 
lighted terrace. The strong gleam 
discovered the wide abyss of the 
Thames, shimmering and darken- 
ing with the swell and subsidence 
of the water, like the glittering 
mailed skin of some monstrous 
moving creature. The mighty 
mass of London loomed in fan- 
tastic outline through the clear ob- 
scure of the opposite shore, brought 
out here and there by furnace fire 
or other strong illumination, with 
such grandeur of lurid and gigantic 
effect as one sees in Martin’s ‘ Ba- 
bylon.’ This noble night-picture 
stretched up river to the glimmer of 
the furthest lamp that helped to 
make it visible, but was broken at 
fifty yards down stream by the 
arched span of Westminster Bridge, 
stretching huge uncertain and ghost- 
ly across the gulf, the multitude 
swarming above its dim length like 
the phantoms seen by Mirza in his 
vision on the hillside over against 
Bagdad. 

None of our people took note 
of the scene, or caught the musical 
plash and wallop against the 
smooth stone face of the terrace. 
Nor did they observe how impos- 
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ing and magnificent, in the ming- 
ling of gleam and gloom, was the 
vast building which towered above 
them. 

Mr. Welbore and his lady only 
thought of not being seen in this 
strange andshabbycompany. They 
felt a guilty fear lest the secret of 
the meeting should be guessed. 
Nor were these fears extravagant. 
Mr. Snobleigh and Mr. Trumping- 
ton were seated after dinnerat one 
of the permanent tables on the 
terrace, enjoying the mild air be- 
hind their cigars and coffee. Out 
of the fulness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh ; but the repletion 
of another organ is not provoca- 
tive of utterance ; and both sena- 
tors, heavy after a hearty meal, 
were taking their tobacco in speech- 
less comfort, when one of them, 
chancing to look round, beheld 
our party. 

‘Deuce!’ said Mr. Snobleigh. 
‘Whole Welbore family behind. 
Got a queer little creature with 
them—little woman in masquerade. 
Long man—dqueer figure too. By 
Jove, though,’ added Mr. Snobleigh, 
lurching round to better his view, 
‘by Jove, there’s a beauty if you 
like, Trumpington !’ 

Meaning Blossom, of course. 

The family from Dorchester- 
place were conscious that eyes were 
upon them, and this consciousness 
increased the distress of the situa- 
tion. Even Mr. O’Trigger, scour- 
ing the terrace in furtherance of 
his calculations as to a count-out, 
happening to come upon this group, 
and to scrutinise them with no more 
complex design than to find how 
many members of the House it 
included, aggravated the discom- 
fort of the member for Muddlebury 
and his wife. 

‘We shall be in a better position 
to discuss the general question 
down here, it seems to me,’ said 
Mr. Welbore; and, leading the 
way, the whole party moved to the 

















end of the terrace. Arrived here, 
Talbot’s pirents turned and faced 
him in the bright gleam of gas 
with looks that had lost all promise 
of indulgent audience. 

The change of position had pre- 
vented the introduction proposed 
by Miss Twitterley, who kept up 
her prattle as she pursued the re- 
treating family, quite failing in the 
gush of sentiment to take to heart 
the ugly significance of the incident 
she had just provoked. Nor did 
she mark the growing scorn and 
anger on Mrs. Welbore’s face 
when, having brought that lady to 
bay, she attached herself to the 
Professor, and, towing him reluc- 
tantly from the background, pre- 
sented him with great ceremony. 
Mr. Grimble, however, did not 
alterhis unaccommodating attitude, 
or show the least desire to facili- 
tate acquaintance. 

Poor Mr. Welbore found him- 
self in an awkward and somewhat 
absurd dilemma. He felt disabled 
in the moment of action and crisis, 
because of his difficulty in adapting 
the phrases of diplomatic speech 
to individuals like those now before 
him. Mrs. Welbore went simply 
at the matter. Addressing Miss 
Twitterley in a voice and manner 
of cold disdain, and without deign- 
ing to indicate Blossom, she asked, 

‘Is this young person your 
daughter, pray ?” 

Miss Twitterley, still in the full 
current of her generous enthusiasm, 
had not caught the ominous tone 
and bearing of the lady. Clapping 
her hands and shaking her wispy 
curls at every jerk of her little 
body, she broke out, 

‘Nay, dear madam, nay; dear 
Mrs. Welbore, nay. Not daughter, 
nor even, alas, the less tender tie 
of niece ’—here she stood on tip- 
toe to whisper, with pretty maiden 
coyness, a delicate secret-—‘ for I 
have been, if female modesty may 
touch the theme, a rose unwed, 
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though not unsought. Not, there- 
fore, can I, as heart and senti- 
ment would, perhaps, dictate, claim 
more than friendship’s offering 
in my fairest Blossom — found 
a smiling infant under circum- 
stances most romantic, but still 
involved in mystery. It was my 
happiness to help in rearing the 
tender plant, which flourished more 
sweet and charming than even my 
lovely Lady Ethelreda. Dear ma- 
dam, you know, perhaps, the Lady 
Ethelreda?’ And the little spinster, 
quite run out of breath, looked 
eagerly for the reply. 

Grand magic of the name which 
has a handle to it! Mrs. Welbore’s 
ear caught the title, which con- 
veyed a swift, if hazy, notion that 
perhaps these were not the utter 
rabble they looked, but rather 
more peculiar and eccentric than 
low and vulgar. 

‘I beg pardon,’ said Mrs. Wel- 
bore, curiosity overcoming her 
stately reserve, ‘you mentioned a 
lady ?” 

*‘O yes—my lovely Lady Ethelreda, 
the high-born and beauteous heiress 
of the Herkmondwykes, for whom 
young Cecil Trevelyaine died by 
his own hand—poor youth !’ 

‘The lady is—h’m—is a friend 
of yours?’ Mrs. Welbore brought 
herself to ask. 

‘A friend of my soul, dear ma- 
dam —if humble I may so pre- 
sume to thus address you! O, 
would you knew the Lady Ethel- 
reda, and proud my lot would be 
to bring you both together !’ 

Miss ‘Twitterley completed the 
delusion. Mrs. Welbore glanced 
at her husband, and, inclining her 
head with the least touch of thaw 
in her hauteur, probed the misty 
point with another cold curt in- 
quiry— 

‘Does the Lady Ethelreda re- 
side in London, may I ask?’ 

*O no, no, no, dear Mrs. Wel- 
bore. In Maids and Mysteries I 
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met her first, and in Maids and 
Mysteries she still abides. Your 
chivalrous son, Mr. Talbot Wel- 
bore, has read the pensive tale, 
which, to be truly candid, lacks 
some pages in the second volume, 
and he, I think, will own the soft 
impeachment when I say that this 
fair creature of the imagination is 
more than realised by his own 
sweet gracious Blossom.’ 

It was assuredly galling in the 
last degree to find oneself misled 
into something like amicable par- 
ley only to reach a result like this. 
Disgust and indignation swelled in 
Mrs. Welbore’s bosom. She shed 
an instant glance of scorn, and 
spoke : 

‘In Heaven’s name, woman, who 
are you? And who is this girl? 
and this man ?’ 

So saying, she swept the group 
from Crane-streetand Fowler’s-alley 
with indicative umbrella, to whose 
motion it seemed as if she had im- 
parted the anger and contempt of 
her spirit. 

There was no mistaking this 
demonstration. Miss Twitterley’s 
small animated face darkened, and 
fell instantly; she caught her 
breath in the outburst of a fresh 
rhapsody, and gazed on Mrs. Wel- 
bore confounded. Then it was that, 
speaking in his most cavernous 
tone, and with his blackest scowl, 
Mr. Grimble struck in with a ran- 
dom defiant retort. 

‘ This woman is what she is; so 
is this man. He is himself, and 
will not alter his mood to palter to 
the herd. This man and this 
woman accompanied this girl here 
to meet another man and woman 
to settle a question of marriage be- 
tween two fools. Marriage—bah ! 
the wedding-ring—pah! Define 
me the wedding-ring. The wed- 
ding-ring is a prize-ring, in which 
it often happens that the weaker 
vessel ’—levelling his club in dark 
derision at Mrs. Welbore—‘ gets 


the heavy weight’—shifting the 
ironical index upon Mr. Welbore— 
‘into connubial Chancery, and wins 
the matrimonial belt, to the admi- 
ration of all maids and bachelors 
outside the ropes. There’s the 
philosophy of your wedding-ring. 
Challenge it if you can.’ 

Addressing himself to the mem- 
ber for Muddlebury, that gentle- 
man drew himself up and back 
rather hastily, and said, 

‘The honourable member—I 
mean, I don’t know you, sir. I 
don’t want to know you! A de- 
claration which Mr. Grimble re- 
torted with a bark so deep that 
it rolled along the terrace, and 
alarmed many ears. 

All this untoward and most 
ludicrous incident passed in such 
a manner that Talbot could neither 
arrest nor divert it. The unlucky 
youth now stood overwhelmed by 
the situation which had slipped 
out of hishands. His people were 
hardly more astounded than him- 
self. Their idea was that he had 
picked up with a lot of Bedlam- 
ites. 

‘Talbot,’ said Mrs. Welbore, 
‘after what has passed you cannot 
expect us to treat this affair 
seriously, or to feel otherwise than 
pained and insulted by your most 
unaccountable behaviour in pre- 
suming to bring us into contact 
with these people. Edith and I 
are going home at once. Come, 
sir, you will accompany us.’ 

Poor Blossom, at the word, un- 
consciously pressed his arm closer. 
He could feel the creature trem- 
bling all over. 

‘Take me home, dear Talbot,’ 
she murmured, and thus, without 
intention, raised a sharp issue be- 
tween Love and Duty. It could 
have had but one result. 

‘I brought her here, mother; 
I must take her home.’ 

Mr, Welbore, whose statesman- 
ship had been taken at so entire a 








disadvantage that he had hitherto 
been quite unable to deliver him- 
self, now put in with a peremptory 
command, but before he could 
expand into a speech his wife 
checked him, and prudently com- 
promised. 

‘You may do so,’she said. ‘As 
you have been told, we do not 
wish to act harshly if we can avoid 
it. But let this girl and those 
people with her understand, once 
for all, that this audacious attempt 
to inveigle a young gentleman of 
fortune and position will be treated 
as it deserves. It is a piece of 
unheard-of impudence, and if they 
pursue it they must take the con- 
sequences. Girl,’ she cried, break- 
ing down, ‘you wicked creature, 
you have been the cause of great 
annoyance and trouble to us!’ 
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Edith, in great distress, led the 
weeping lady off, and Mr. Wel- 
bore, dazed by the whole occur- 
rence, followed without a word, 
leaving Talbot and his companions 
to make what figure they could 
after such an experience. Miss 
Twitterley showed a strong inclina- 
tion to hysterics, but an observation 
or two from the Professor acted as 
a wholesome restorative. Blos- 
som’s heart was full; she would 
have given the world to be alone 
at home, and able to relieve it at 
her ease ; but seeing how Talbot 
strove to conceal his own disap- 
pointment in order to comfort her, 
she bore up, and, before the party 
reached Fowler’s-alley, they had 
somewhat recovered the shock of 
their adventure. 


[To be continued. ] 
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FATHER, who breakest not the bruistd reed— 
Thou nor Thy Son—what time with surging moan 
The winds wail round it where it droops alone, 
Lay healing hands on these my wounds that bleed. 
Bruistd and bleeding, Father, Thou must heed 
The trampled worm that cries to Thee ; and this 
Crushed soul, that kindred soul doth darkling miss, 
Cries now, my Father, in its utmost need. 


Sadder and wearier day by day, the years 

A dumb grief bring that knows not vent in tears. 
Is lone soul solitude Thy chastening rod? 

Above me and beneath my fellows still 

Sit silent ; must I search for solace till, 


Perchance, I find it at Thy feet, O God? 







































SOME COMETS AND THEIR LESSONS. 


By J. A. WESTWOOD OLIVER, 





A CoMET is essentially a nebulous- 
looking mass, with or without a 
central condensation, called the 
nucleus, and with or without an 
appendage called the ‘tail.’ It is 
an error to suppose that every 
comet must have a tail. Those 
visible to the naked eye generally 
have one, but telescopic comets 
are often just like very faint stars. 
It is equally an error to imagine 
that they are limited to one tail. 
The comet of 1744 had six, spread 
out likeafan. When possessed of 
a tail, the chief peculiarity about a 
comet’s behaviour is the singular 
modesty which causes it to conceal 
its ornament from the sun instead 
of flaunting it in his face as might 
be expected. We may compare its 
conduct to that of a tadpole which 
has injunctions to swim round its 
parent, etiquette requiring that it 
keep its tail concealed behind its 
head allthetime. The comet ap- 
proaches the sun dragging its tail 
behind in orthodox fashion, but it 
retires tail first. There is an in- 
stance on record of a comet—an 
insignificant little comet too—hav- 
ing the audacity to put out a tail at 
the great luminary. It was not 
annihilated on the spot, probably 
because it was so insignificant. 

It need hardly be pointed out 
that the term ‘tail’ is quite a mis- 
nomer for the cometary appendage. 
The name is one of the many relics 
of the ignorance of our forefathers 
which we so solicitously preserve. 

In ancient records we find occa- 
sional mention ofcomets. We are 
told that one signalised the birth of 


this distinguished individual, and 
another the death of that illustrious 
gentleman. But our friends, ‘the 
ancients,’ are remarkably reticent 
on the subject. They had their 
ideas about the nature of comets, 
of course. It would be hard to 
find a thing in the heavens or on 
the earth that they had not their 
ideas about. Their speculations, 
however, are few, and we only 
know of them through writers 
whose veracity is open to question. 
The Egyptians, Seneca says, re- 
garded comets with indifference, 
and so we are not favoured with 
the views of that learned people. 
But the Chaldeans studied them, 
and arrived at a degree of know- 
ledge perfectly astonishing. Ac- 
cording to Epigenes, they thought 
they were bodies kindled in the 
air—which was very absurd; but 
according to Apollonius of Myndus, 
they considered them to be planets 
or wandering stars—which was a 
remarkable guess indeed, and quite 
knocks Tycho Brahé’s claim to the 
discovery on the head. Then Dio- 
dorus Siculus, not to be beaten, says 
that they could foretell their ap- 
pearance—a statement which is al- 
together too much for human cre- 
dulity. The Greeks had their little 
say next, Anaxagoras, Democritus, 
and Zeno maintaining that comets 
are clusters of stars or planets. 
This view was scouted by some 
of Zeno’s contemporaries on the 
ground that the planets were not 
numerous enough to constitute all 
the comets that had been seen. 
Artemidorus asserted in reply that 

















the number of planets is unknown 
and might be infinite. According 
to Aristotle, the Pythagoreans held 
that a comet was simply a sort of 
planet which disappeared for long 
intervals, and, at the vertex of the 
curve it described, approached as 
near the sun as the planet Mercury 
—an idea very creditable to the 
school which held it, considering 
the times. 

It is somewhat singular that the 
writers of antiquity, and presum- 
ably the people of antiquity also, 
seemed to have looked upon the 
appearance of comets with far less 
dread than those who lived in the 
dark ages. We do not find them 
invoking the protection of the 
gods whenever a comet was seen 
in the heavens. Whatever they 
believed respecting the nature of 
the strange objects with the fiery 
tails, they apparently regarded 
them as members of the natural 
universe, and not as divinely ap- 
pointed harbingers of destruction 
and woe. Accordingly we find 
their speculations to be much 
more rational than those of the 
medizval philosophers, who were 
too far sunk in ignorance and su- 
perstition to see aught but myste- 
rious signs and omens in the phe- 
nomena of Nature. One thousand 
years after the time of Pythagoras, 
Olympiodorus asserted that comets 
were sublunary bodies consisting 
of dry vapours, set on fire by the 
sun, and ultimately extinguished 
by the moist vapours of the earth ! 
Instead of making progress during 
the Middle Ages, cometary astrono- 
my fell into a more debased state 
than it had ever known. Fancy a 
pope excommunicating a comet, 
and a king building churches to 
appease its wrath ! 

It is to the Danish astronomer, 
Tycho Brahé, that we owe the first 
step towards restoring rational 
notions about comets. Sir John 
Herschel says that this astronomer 
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was the first who ‘rose to the con- 
ception that comets are beyond 
the moon, and not mere exhala- 
tions’"—a very remarkable asser- 
tion in view of the statements of 
Seneca and Aristotle mentioned 
above. But if Brahé does not de- 
serve all the honour Sir John so 
generously bestows upon him, he 
has at least the merit of having 
been the first to break away in 
some measure from the trammels 
of superstition and ignorance which 
bound the world so effectually in 
his day. The comet which ap- 
peared in 1577 set his mind to 
work ; and the consequence of his 
observations and thought was the 
opinion that comets move round 
the sun in perfect circles. Cor- 
nelius Gemma had previously 
opined that they move in ovals 
rather than circles; but unfortu- 
nately he placed the earth in the 
centre, and resorted to the anti- 
quated expedient of an epicycle to 
account for the apparent eccen- 
tricities of their motion. Brahé 
would not have an epicycle, and 
rejected Gemma’s theory, oval 
orbit and all. Between them they 
got very near the truth, but missed 
it all the same. 

In 1618 three comets made their 
appearance, and the minds of as- 
tronomers were much exercised to 
account for them. The step made 
this time was in the wrong direc- 
tion. No less an astronomer than 
Kepler attempted to determine the 
path of one, and failed lamentably. 
He proceeded on the assumption 
that its motion was rectilinear! 
He seems thus to have fallen 
back into the old error, and re- 
garded comets as things generated 
in the atmosphere. 

Some time after this, but before 
the year of Newton’s comet (1680), 
Borelli, a Neapolitan mathema- 
tician, and Hevelius, threw out the 
suggestion that the parabola might 
possibly be the form of cometary 
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orbits. Then Cassini, who ob- 
served that the comet of 1672 pur- 
sued a route bearing a striking re- 
semblance to that followed by the 
comet of 1577, had a faint idea 
that they might perhaps describe 
reéntering curves, or ellipses, about 
the sun, and thus return periodi- 
cally. These were but surmises ; 
yet they served to prepare the 
way for the discoveries which fol- 
lowed soon after. 

On the 2oth of December 1680, 
shortly after sunset, Newton’s 
comet became visible above the 
horizon of London. -It was a mag- 
nificent object, having a_ tail 
90,000,000 miles in length. A 
month previously it had been seen 
at Coburg in Germany, but it was 
not then very bright, and had only 
begun to throw outatail. When 
seen in England it was receding 
from the sun, having passed its 
perihelion on the’ 8th of December. 
Now, the most interesting thing 
about this comet was its near ap- 
proach to the sun. At its peri- 
helion we know that it was about 
one-sixth part of the sun’s diame- 
ter from his surface, or, in other 
words, was distant from his centre 
about one-sixtieth part of our dis- 
tance from it. The heat which we 
receive from a tropical sun at mid- 
day is considerable ; but the comet 
must have experienced 25,600 
times that amount. It is difficult 
to form any conception of such a 
temperature. Suffice it to say that 
every known material would be 
vaporised under it. Howthe comet 
behaved when thus heated can 
never be known, for it was lost in 
the glare of the sun at the time. 
When it did reappear, after wheel- 
ing round the sun with a speed of 
1,200,000 miles an hour, it had 
developed an enormous tail, and 
we must look upon that as one of 
the results of the heating process. 
But the step made at this point did 
not referto the physical constitution 
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of comets. Newton was about as 
far at sea as his predecessors here, 
for he thought that they were ‘solid, 
compact, fixed, and durable, like 
the bodies of the planets.’ The 
real advance was in the problem 
of their motion. Borelli had 
thought that the parabola might 
be the form of their orbits ; but 
Dorfel, a German astronomer, 
after carefully considering all the 
observations of the comet of 1680, 
came to the positive conclusion 
that it did move in a parabolic or- 
bit with the sun in its focus. Halley 
went further. Adopting the great 
theory of gravitation, just then 
conceived and worked out by 
Newton, he sought, and ultimately 
found, an e/ipse, which satisfied the 
observations. 

In 1682 another great comet 
made its appearance. It had a 
tail thirty degrees in length, and of 
course attracted universalattention. 
Halley, who was at that time a 
young man, had attempted, in con- 
formity with the sagacious sugges- 
tion of Newton, to discover some 
trace of periodicity in the return of 
remarkable comets. Going back 
over old annals he found records 
of twenty-four comets which had 
appeared subsequent to the year 
1300, and which had been observed 
with some degree of precision. From 
the data thus obtained he set him- 
self to calculate their individual 
elements. On comparing the re- 
sults he discovered that in two 
cases the elements of two comets 
were almost identical. The comet 
of 1661 followed a path nearly the 
same as that of the one which had 
appeared in 1532. As _ events 
proved, this must have been a co- 
incidence, or, if not, planetary per- 
turbations must have completely 
altered the orbit of the comet, for, 
assuming the period to be about 
one hundred and twenty-nine years, 
it ought to have been seen again 
about 1790. No comet, however, 














following a similar path, appeared 
at or near that time. But with the 
other instance of similar elements 
Halley was more successful. He 
had remarked that the path of a 
comet observed by Apian in 1531 
agreed very closely with that fol- 
lowed by another comet which was 
visible in 1607. He next found 
that the comet which he himself 
was observing moved in the same 
orbit. Hence he concluded that 
the comets of 1531, 1607, and 
1682 were but successive appari- 
tions of the same body, which 
doubtless revolved about the sun 
in an elongated ellipse, and requir- 
ed about seventy-five years to per- 
form the journey. Halley at first 
only ventured to offer his discovery 
as a conjecture; but finding upon 
further investigation the record of 
a comet in 1456 whose path agreed 
with that of the three others, he 
took courage and announced it as 
the natural consequence of an es- 
tablished physical law. But there 
was a difficulty. In 1456 the comet 
passed its perihelion on the 8th of 
June, in 1531 on the 25th of Au- 
gust, in 1607 on the 26th of Octo- 
ber, and in 1682 on the 14th of 
September. Thus, in round num- 
bers, the times of revolution were 
seventy-five years and two months, 
seventy-six years and two months, 
and seventy-four years and eleven 
months. Further, the inclination 
of the comet’s orbit to the plane of 
the earth’s orbit was, in 1456, 
17° 56’; in 1531, 17° 56’; in 1607, 
17° 2’; and in 1682, 17° 42. It 
was in explaining these seeming 
irregularities that Halley’s trans- 
cendent genius manifested itself. 
He conceived that, as Jupiter acted 
upon Saturn, sometimes retarding, 
sometimes accelerating its motion, 
so the planets might act upon the 
comet, causing perturbations suffi- 
ciently great to account for both 
the irregularity in the time of its 
revolution and the variation in the 
VOL. XXX. 
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inclination of its orbit; and putting 
his idea to the test, he found that, 
as a matter of fact, in the interval 
between 1607 and 1682 the comet 
had passed so near Jupiter that its 
velocity must have been accelerat- 
ed, and its period shortened, in the 
degree observed. The state of 
mathematical analysis in his time 
did not admit of an accurate com- 
putation of the effect which would 
result from such disturbing influ- 
ences, and hence he was obliged to 
leave his explanation in the form 
of a surmise, rather than ofa clearly 
established discovery ; but he did 
the best he could under the cir- 
cumstances, and relying on mere 
experience which taught him that 
the period was roughly about 
seventy-five and seventy-six years 
alternately, he gave to the world 
his prediction that a large comet 
would appear about the end of 
1758 or the beginning of 1759, that 
it would have elements differing 
only slightly from those of the 
comet of 1682, and that, in fact, it 
would be a return of the same 
comet. 

As time went on, the science of 
fluxions grew out of Newton’s im- 
mortal discovery, and astronomers 
had placed in their hands a new 
instrument of investigation. They 
could now calculate exactly how 
much Halley’s comet would be dis- 
turbed by the action of the planets. 
So it was thought that it would re- 
flect credit on astronomy, and testi- 
fy to the progress it had made, if 
the return of that body were fore- 
told with a greater degree of preci- 
sion than Halley had felt justified 
in using. Clairaut, a celebrated 
French mathematician, undertook 
the task of finding formularies by 
which the perturbations could be 
calculated; Lalande, who first sug- 
gested the inquiry to Clairaut, took 
the astronomical and arithmetical 
part of the calculation in hand; and 
Madame Lepaute, the wife of a 
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watchmaker in Paris, volunteered 
to assist in making the computa- 
tions. ‘During six months,’ says 
Lalande, ‘we calculated from 
morning till night, sometimes even 
at meals; the consequence of which 
was, that I contracted an illness 
which changed my constitution for 
the remainder of my life. The 
assistance rendered by Madame 
Lepaute was such that, without 
her, we never could have dared to 
undertake this enormous labour, in 
which it was necessary to calculate 
the distance of each of the two 
planets, Jupiter and Saturn, from 
the comet, and their attraction upon 
that body separately for every suc- 
cessive degree, and for one hundred 
and fifty years.’ The result was 
that Clairaut was enabled to an- 
nounce that the comet would be 
in perihelion about April 1759. It 
actually passed the perihelion on 
the r2th of March 1759. 

Halley having successfully prov- 
ed the comet which bears his name 
to describe a very long oval around 
the sun, astronomers at once rushed 
to the conclusion that all comets 
move in long elliptical orbits, and 
accordingly confined their attention 
to the calculations arising out of 
such cases. But in 1770 a comet 
was discovered which quite upset 
that notion, and taught several 
important things besides. 

When the motions of the new 
comet had been sufficiently studied, 
astronomers became very much 
puzzled. No kind or form of long 
oval would satisfy the observations. 
While still puzzling, Lexell found 
that the comet's actual orbit was a 
short ellipse requiring less than six 
years fora revolution, and nota long 
oval atall. But that wasobviously 
absurd, for how coulda conspicuous 
object which every one could see 
have gone on circling round the 
sun every five and a half years 
since the creation without being 
discovered? It seemed very ridi- 
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culous. Mark the explanation, 
however. We have already said 
that the comet’s orbit was an ellipse 
of small eccentricity. Now, where 
it extended farthest out into space, 
or at the aphelion, it passed close 
to the orbit of Jupiter; and on 
tracing the body back to that part 
of its course, it was found that 
Jupiter had happened to be there 
at the same time as the comet. 
Previous to this meeting the comet 
had pursued a very different path, 
being always so far away from the 
sun as to be quite invisible to us 
on the earth; but as the Fates 
would have it, when it.encountered 
the giant planet, the two were tra- 
velling in the same direction, and 
nearly in the same plane, and the 
intimacy which sprang up during 
their sojourn of several months 
together resulted in the comet 
abandoning the paths of its infancy, 
and arranging to join the Jovian 
family again at the same place 
eleven years later. ‘True to its 
appointment, after passing twice 
round the sun, the comet met Jupi- 
ter and his family, and—we know 
not what became of it. When 
looked for after encountering Jupi- 
ter the second time it was not to 
be found. We cannot stop to dis- 
cuss its fate. Most likely it is fly- 
ing round the sun in some new 
orbit quite beyond the powers of 
our telescopes. 

Astronomers learned three im- 
portant lessons from this comet. 

In the first place, they found that 
comets might move in ellipses of 
small as well as great eccentricity. 
Although this one only performed 
two complete short-period revolu- 
tions, it was, nevertheless, for the 
time being, a comet of short period, 
and so proved that such things 
might exist. 

Secondly, it afforded a striking 
proof of the potency of the planets 
as orbit disturbers. 

Thirdly, the fact of the comet 
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having passed Jupiter at closer 
quarters than his fourth satellite, 
and also our earth at a distance of 
1,390,000 miles (the nearest ap- 
proach of a comet to our globe of 
which we have any certain know- 
ledge), without causing the very 
slightest orbital disturbance in either 
the one or the other, showed the 
extreme tenuity of the matter com- 
posing such bodies. Laplace de- 
monstrated that the mass of Lex- 
ell’s comet could not have exceeded 
one five-thousandth of that of the 
earth. It might have been Zss to 
any extent. 

Another example showing the 
great perturbations to which comets 
are liable came under the notice 
of astronomers soon after. Pigott, 
an astronomer at York, on the 
night of the r9th November 1783, 
discovered a small comet. He 
communicated his discovery to 
Méchain at Paris. Observations 
were made by Méchain and Mes- 
sier, and the former astrono- 
mer, in conjunction with Saron, at- 
tempted to calculate its elements. 
As usual, a parabolic orbit was 
assumed ; but the calculation on 
that hypothesis failed to yield satis- 
factory results. Burckhardt then 
tried to find an ellipse which would 
satisfy the observations, and ulti- 
mately succeeded in computing an 
orbit with a period of revolution of 
a little more than five and a half 
years. Professor Peters, of America, 
has since re-determined the ele- 
ments, and found a period of 5888 
years. Now this comet has never 
been seen since 1783; and as, 
when in aphelion, it must have 
passed close to Jupiter, we must 
conclude that it was introduced to 
its small orbit by the influence of 
that planet, and again changed into 
a wider one by the same influence. 
Jupiter is the comet-trap of the 
solar system. We know of no less 
than twelve comets whose aphelia 
are just outside or just inside his 
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orbit, and which may have been 
forced to adopt their orbits through 
his attraction. It may be that but 
for Jupiter we should have no 
comets of short period (having 
periods of less than seven years) 
at all. 

It has already been remarked 
that some comets have tails while 
others have none, and that the 
heads vary greatly in brightness. 
When the fact of their periodical 
return was established the question 
arose, do those phenomena mark 
a distinction between individual 
comets, or do they merely indicate 
different stages of development in 
the same comet? A partial an- 
swer was found in the history of 
Halley’s comet. When seen in 
1456 it was said to be of ‘un- 
heard-of magnitude,’ having a tail 
which extended over a third part 
of the heavens. In 1531 its ap- 
pearance was in no way remarkable, 
and its tail only fifteen degrees in 
length. Kepler witnessed its next 
return in 1607, and could not see 
any tail at all. Other observers 
did, however, and described it as 
being of very ordinary appearance. 
The head was like a star of the 
first magnitude. The apparition of 
1759 looked like a star of the first 
magnitude seen through a light fog. 
The tail on this occasion was so 
very faint that many astronomers 
denied its existence altogether. If 
there was a tail at all, it must 
have been a very small one. 
The opinion now began to be 
held that the comet was stead- 
ily diminishing, and consequent- 
ly its reappearance in 1835 was 
looked for with interest. Its 
first appearance,’ says Sir John 
Herschel, ‘ while yet very remote 
from the sun, was that of a small 
round or somewhat oval nebula, 
quite destitute of tail, and having 
a minute point of more concen- 
trated light eccentrically situated 
within it. It was not before the 
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2d of October that the tail be- 
gan to be developed, and thence- 
forward increased pretty rapidly, 
being already four or five degrees 
long on the sth. It attained its 
greatest apparent length (about 
twenty degrees) on the 15th of 
October.’ The apparition of 1835 
was certainly much brighter than 
that which preceded it—a fact 
which at once proved the diminish- 
ing hypothesis to be false. 

Tails, then, are not fixed append- 
ages, but grow/fhs, the natural re- 
sult of some unknown physical 
operations. We do not purpose, 
in the present paper, discussing 
the various theories that have been 
suggested from time to time in ex- 
planation of them. All that we 
positively know is that proximity 
to the sun has something to do with 
their development, although the 
solar influence would seem to be 
exercised in a very erratic fashion. 
If the tails steadily grew as the 
comets approached the sun, reached 
their maximum length at perihelion, 
and steadily diminished again as 
the comets receded into space, we 
should have no difficulty in finding 
some kind of feasible explanation. 
But no such regularity charac- 
terises their behaviour. Newton’s 
comet, for example, had a very 
small tail when last seen before 
perihelion, and when discovered 
shortly after accomplishing the 
passage it had thrown out a stream 
of matter equal in length to our 
distance from the sun. Halley’s 
comet, in 1835, had a tail before 
it performed its perihelion passage, 
but appeared afterwards without 
the vestige ofone. Then the great 
comet which appeared in the 
spring of 1843 presented a phe- 
nomenon quite unique. On the 
27th of February it passed within 
about 80,000 miles of the sun’s 
surface. At first it was thought 
that it had actually grazed the sun, 
but that was a mistake. The tail, 
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which was a double one, extended 
over about sixty-five degrees, and 
was plainly visible in the daytime. 
On the 11th of March an observer 
at Calcutta saw the comet with 
a supplementary tail, somewhat 
fainter than the proper one, but 
nearly twice its length. This ap- 
pendage was not visible on the 
previous day, nor on the one fol- 
lowing, so we must infer that the 
processes which produced it did 
their work in a few hours. Now, 
what force with which we are ac- 
quainted is capable of projecting 
matter to a distance of over 
300,000,000 miles in that time? 
All the phenomena connected with 
comets’ tails are sufficiently won- 
derful, but this one quite overtops 
them. 

The successive changes under- 
gone by Halley’s comet in 1835 
were interesting. In the passage 
quoted above, Sir John Herschel 
tells us that the tail began to de- 
velop on the 2d of October. At 
the same time the nucleus became 
much brighter, and a jet of light 
was thrown out from the part next 
the sun. This ejection gradually 
diminished and disappeared, and 
nothing further was observed until 
the 8th, when the eruption re- 
commenced with greater violence 
than ever, two, three, or even 
more jets sometimes darting forth 
in different directions. The prin- 
cipal jet assumed various forms, 
being at one time narrow and at 
another fan-shaped or swallow- 
tailed; and what was very re- 
markable, it was observed to 
oscillate from side to side like a 
compass - needle, the movement 
being so rapid as to be perceptible 
from hour to hour. Although very 
bright when issuing from the body 
of the comet, the jets soon faded, 
being curved backward into the 
coma, like smoke expelled through 
small orifices against a powerful 
wind. On the 24th of January 
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1836, the comet made its first 
appearance after performing its 
perihelion passage. Its telescopic 
aspect was now that of a small, 
round, well-defined disc surround- 
ed with a hazy-looking nebulous 
coma. Ofa tail, as already men- 
tioned, there was not the slightest 
trace. Situated within the disc, 
but not quite in its centre, was a 
small bright nucleus, from which 
issued in the direction away from 
the sun a vivid luminous ray. The 
whole thing looked something like 
a very bright baby-comet enclosed 
in two luminous envelopes. As 
the comet receded from the sun, 
the outer envelope, or coma, rapid- 
ly disappeared, the inner one in- 
creased in dimensions, and the 
baby protruded its tail a little 
more. The remaining envelope 
continued to swell out with great 
rapidity, enlarging chiefly in the 
direction opposite to the sun, and 
getting steadily fainter as it grew. 
In this way a short tail began to 
be formed, which, however, could 
hardly be seen on account of its 
faintness. Meanwhile the baby’s 
tail gradually vanished; and the 
last appearance presented by the 
comet was that of a small round 
nebula with a bright spot near the 
centre. 

It will be observed that this 
comet expanded greatly as it re- 
ceded from the sun. Sir John 
Herschel mentions that in one 
week it increased in bulk as much 
as forty-fold. Long before, in 
1652, Hevelius had observed that 
the comet then visible increased in 
the proportion of about 13,800 to 
1 in twenty-four days, as it passed 
away into space, and, when last 
visible, actually exceeded the sun 
in volume. ‘This statement was 
so remarkable that it was not be- 
lieved, until, in 1828, Struve mea- 
sured Encke’s comet as it ap- 
proached the sun, and found that 
it diminished in an extraordinary 
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degree. The fact was then es- 
tablished that comets contract in 
bulk as they approach the sun, 
and expand again as they recede 
from him. This is one of the 
many apparent paradoxes to be 
found in cometary astronomy. We 
should expect a body passing from 
a region of inconceivably low tem- 
perature, such as we suppose to 
prevail in the interplauetary spaces, 
to one where the sun produces a 
degree of heat thousands of times 
greater than any of which we have 
experience, to undergo some very 
radical change certainly, but rather 
towards expansion than anything 
else. M. Valz attributed the phe- 
nomenon to increased ethereal 
pressure. Pressure, producing con- 
traction of bulk, implies a solid 
envelope of some kind, and we 
have every reason for believing 
that such an envelope has no ex- 
istence. Sir John Herschel sug- 
gested vaporisation, rendering a 
great part of the cometary matter 
invisible, as the explanation. Spec- 
troscopic researches give some co- 
lour of plausibility to the theory. 
The spectrum of Brorsen’s comet 
(1868) showed the nucleus of that 
body to be composed of luminous 
gas, while the exterior part of the 
coma was of the nature of a cloud 
(either solid, like dust, or liquid, 
like ordinary condensed vapour) 
which shone by reflecting the 
light of the sun. As it is the 
coma only and not the nucleus 
which is diminished by proximity 
to the source of heat, the proba- 
bility of Herschel’s explanation is 
apparent. 

It was long a moot question 
among philosophers whether space 
is empty or filled with some subtle 
form of matter. The question was 
answered in 1838 by Encke’s 
comet. 

Like many other comets, that of 
Encke bears the name of the first 
mathematician who calculated its 
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orbit, and not of its actual disco- 
verer. The object was found by 
Méchain in 1786, Miss Caroline 
Herschel in 1795, Thulis in 1805, 
and Pons in 1818, all of whom 
were quite unaware that they had 
seen the same body. The obser- 
vations made in 1818 enabled 
Encke to calculate its orbit. He 
found that it moved in an ellipse, 
requiring about three years and 
four months to perform a revolu- 
tion, and that the comets of 1786, 
1795, and 1805 were but previous 
apparitions of it. He also found, 
what was very extraordinary, that 
the comet’s period of revolution 
was slowly diminishing. 

In 1838 Encke’s discovery was 
fully confirmed. The perihelion 
passage was accomplished two and 
a half hours before the calculated 
time. Now that may seem an in- 
significant difference. It would 
be so in a comet of long period, 
like Halley’s; but when it occurs 
every three and one-third years, 
it soon mounts up. Between the 
perihelion passage in 1786, when 
the comet was first seen by Mé- 
chain, and that last year (1881), 
there have been twenty-nine re- 
volutions, each, on the average, 
two and a half hours. shorter 
than the preceding one. Conse- 
quently the revolution completed 
in 1881 occupied three days less 
than that of 1786. It follows that 
in the course of time the comet 
must fall intothe sun. Thousands 
of years must elapse before the 
event takes place, and it might 
never happen at all; for some of 
the planets might cause perturba- 
tions sufficient not only to induce 
a new orbit, but to effect the ejec- 
tion of the body from our system 
altogether. But such a thing is 
only possible and very far from 
probable ; the most likely effect 
of planetary perturbations being 
merely to accelerate or retard the 
progress of the comet to its fate. 
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Now, to what is this constant 
acceleration of the comet’s motion 
due? It may seem paradoxical 
to say so, but it is the case, that it 
is caused by the retarding influ- 
ence of the ether—the light-trans- 
mitting medium, which we suppose 
fills all space. Of course it must 
be borne in mind that retardation 
only indirectly causes acceleration 
of motion, for the immediate effect 
of it is to induce a sfira/ orbit, 
and the result of such an orbit is 
a gradually increasing velocity and 
a correspondingly lessening pe- 
riod. Venus is moving faster than 
the earth, and Mercury faster than 
Venus. Were the earth describing 
a spiral round the sun, therefore, 
it would steadily increase in velo- 
city as it approached. When phi- 
losophers were inquiring into the 
‘nature of space,’ they came to the 
conclusion that it is void, because 
the motions of the planets failed 
to indicate the existence of a re- 
sisting medium. But, to use Pro- 
fessor Olmsted’s illustration, a lock 
of wool, propelled with great velo- 
city, might render obvious the re- 
sistance of a medium which would 
not be perceptible in the motions 
of a cannon-ball, and hence Encke’s 
comet is perceptibly affected by 
an influence which is lost upon 
the comparatively immense mass 
of the planets. Encke’s comet is 
a very small one, and generally 
only visible in the telescope. Its 
interest centres in its peculiar dimi- 
nishing orbit. 

We must now bring our history 
of interesting comets to a close 
with a short account of one which 
is perhaps the most interesting of 
all. It claims particular attention 
on four grounds: first, its orbit 
crosses that of the earth; secondly, 
it did what no other comet seen 
in modern times had done—split 
into two; thirdly, it mysteriously 
disappeared from the heavens; and 
lastly, its remains, or its ghost, 











proved incontestably the truth of 
Schiaparelli’s discovery of the con- 
nection between comets and mie- 
teors, or shooting stars. 

On the 27th of February 1826 
Biela, a German astronomer, dis- 
covered acomet. Ten days later 
M. Gambart, an astronomer at 
Marseilles, discovered onetoo. As 
it proved, both observers saw the 
same object; but the French, jea- 
lous of German priority, were 
pleased to call it Gambart’s comet, 
while everybody else knew it as 
Biela’s. It had been seen before, 
in 1772, and again in 1805; but 
its orbit was not determined until 
Gambart made his observations in 
1826. The period was found to 
be about six years and three-quar- 
ters, or twice that of Encke’s comet, 
and the aphelion to lie between 
the orbits of Jupiter and Saturn. 
The light of the comet was fainter 
than that of Encke’s, and it pro- 
bably would not have attracted 
much attention beyond astronomi- 
cal circles but for the alarming dis- 
covery that its path intersected that 
of the earth, and that on its return 
in 1832 a collision must take place, 
resulting, according to the sanguin- 
ary prediction of some German 
journalists, in the total destruction 
of our globe. According to Halley 
and Whiston, it was an encounter 
with a comet that caused the Noa- 
chian deluge. Here, then, was a 
like encounter going to take place, 
doubtless to be followed by a dire 
cataclysm no less destructive to 
terrestrial life. Great anxiety pre- 
vailed until the momentous time 
arrived. The French Academy of 
Sciences was asked to refute the 
assertion that a collision would 
happen, as there was a danger of 
the popular terror being productive 
of serious consequences. The year 
came round at last, stirring the 
most lively apprehensions in the 
breasts of the faint-hearted; and 
on the 30th of November the earth 
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swept past the place where the 
comet Aad been exactly a month 
and a day before. Fears were set 
at rest, and timid people breathed 
freely again. The danger was past, 
at least for a season. 

We can now afford to laugh at 
the apprehensions of our fore- 
fathers. A collision with the comet 
would have been a small matter, 
for its substance is so light and in- 
considerable that our atmosphere 
forms as effectual a protection as a 
shield of iron. But, although we 
have nothing to fear from the 
mechanical effects of such an en- 
counter, there is possible danger 
from its physical results. We do 
not yet know exactly what gases 
form the vaporous parts of comets, 
nor what solid and liquid matter 
may be present in them ; but we 
may fairly assume that, whatever 
the substances may be, they are 
not innocuous, and their introduc- 
tion in large quantities into our 
atmosphere could not fail to exer- 
cise a deleterious effect upon 
health. Another contingency— 
remote, it is true, but quite con- 
ceivable—is suggested by Mr. 
Proctor. Suppose a comet to im- 
port into the air hydrogen to such 
an amount that that gas bear to 
the oxygen present the propor- 
tion of two to one; then the mere 
lighting of a match would cause a 
terrific explosion, followed by a 
deluge of water, leaving the earth 
a scorched and drenched mass, 
with an atmosphere of nitrogen. 
Such a calamity as this is highly 
improbable ; but it seems quite 
likely that the settlement of un- 
usual quantities of cosmic dust in 
the air may have in times past pro- 
duced some of those pestilences 
and plagues which were the terror 
of contemporaries and have been 
the puzzle of succeeding ages. The 
emblem of the great plague of 
London—a comet scattering pesti- 
lence from its tail—may not em- 
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body a very far-fetched notion 
after all. 

After its narrow escape from 
mutilation by the earth, the comet 
pursued its way for two revolutions 
round the sun. In 1846 it made 
its appearance, looking much the 
same as usual, with its round hairy 
head and short tail quite as they 
should be. But on the 13th of 
January a remarkable change took 
place. An astonished astronomer 
at his telescope discovered that the 
comet had split into two little ones, 
each with a nucleus, coma, and 
little tail of its own. Was it inter- 
nal dissensions that caused this 
singular behaviour? or was it the 
intrusion of some extraneous mass 
speeding on its course round the 
sun, into whose path the luckless 
comet had found its way? It is 
impossible to say; but whatever 
the trouble might be, it was a very 
serious one, for the little comets 
continued to recede farther and 
farther away from each other, until 
they reached a distance of 150,000 
miles. Some sort of negotiations 
seemed -then to go on, an inter- 
change of light being observed to 
take place between them, causing 
their relative brightness to vary in 
an odd manner. As the result of 
these overtures, they journeyed to- 
gether at a nearly fixed distance, 
until they passed out of sight. 

The year 1852 came round, and 
lo! the comets were pursuing their 
way amicably enough, but now 
separate about 1,240,000 miles. 
Evidently some further disagree- 
ment had taken place since their 
last appearance. In 1859 they 
were invisible, their situation being 
such that the sun’s light obscured 
them. In 1866 they were eagerly 
looked for, but in vain. Biela’s 
comet—subsequently Biela’s co- 
mets—had vanished from its place 
in the heavens. 

Astronomers were much sur- 
prised at this—so much so indeed 
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that they did not search for the 
missing objects as carefully as they 
might have done. But in 1872 the 
path of the defunct was minutely 
examined, and not a vestige of the 
late dissentients being discovered, 
the melancholy conviction forced 
itself upon all minds that Biela’s 
comet would never be seen again. 

In 1833 the attention of astro- 
nomers had been drawn to the sub- 
ject of falling stars by a magnificent 
shower which took place in No- 
vember of that year. The researches 
and observations that followed 
brought to light the fact that me- 
teoric showers are true astronomi- 
cal phenomena, being caused by 
the intrusion of our globe inio 
streams composed of myriad little 
bodies flying round the sun in 
regular, but hitherto undetermined, 
orbits. Olmsted hazarded the sug- 
gestion that the little bodies might 
be the actual components of co- 
mets ; but it remained for an Ita- 
lian, Schiaparelli, to demonstrate 
the true nature of the connection 
between meteors and comets. Brief- 
ly, he found that certain of the 
periodical meteor-showers which 
we experience are due to flights of 
meteoric matter (whatever it may 
be) in the tracks of certain comets. 
If proof of this important relation 
was wanted, it was furnished in 
1872. 

On the 27th of November 1872 
the earth crossed the track of the 
lost comet of Biela. The conse- 
quence was that wherever the at- 
mosphere was clear shooting-stars 
were seen by the thousand. In 
England some forty or fifty thou- 
sand fell in six hours. In Italy the 
spectacle was even more remark- 
able. When the display was at 
its height the smaller meteors fell 
so thickly from the radiant point 
that they presented the appearance 
of a cloud of light. This cloud 
being situated in the northern con- 
stellation Andromeda, it occurred 
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to Herr Klinkerfues, an astronomer 
at Gottingen, that it ought also to 
be visible as it passed away to the 
south in that part of the heavens 
immediately opposite to the feet of 
Andromeda; so he asked Mr. Pog- 
son, whose observatory at Madras 
commanded a view of the southern 
skies, to look for it. Mr. Pogson 
did so, and found in the exact spot 
suggested a small faint cloud like 
a little comet. The object was 
carefully observed, and the result 
proved that it was moving in the 
orbit of the vanished comet of 
Biela. So on the 27th of Novem- 
ber 1872 weactually passed through, 
not a comet, but a bit of one, 
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and saw a magnificent shower of 
meteors. 

Such are a few of the most in- 
teresting comets that have been 
observed by astronomers, and the 
lessons taught by them. To the 
list must now be added the great 
comet of 1880—the ‘menacing 
comet’ of Mr. Proctor. That body, 
like Biela’s in 1832, is supposed to 
threaten the total destruction of 
terrestrial life at some future day. 
It is to fall into the sun, and cause 
such an increase in the activity of 
this luminary as to burn us all up. 
The precise date of this interesting 
experience is a matter of dispute, 
however. 














A PHILISTINE. 





WHEN the terrible tale of my troubles you hear, 
I can claim your compassion and pity. 
My income is only two hundred a year, 
Which I earn as a clerk in the City. 
The sum should be ample, of course, you may say, 
To secure me my bread and my butter ; 
But somehow esthetics have got in my way, 
And my wife has gone ‘ utterly utter.’ 


In a sensible manner my thoughts I express 
On the state of the stocks or the weather ; 

When Taste’s on the Zafés, I frankly confess 
That I’m out of the swim altogether. 

I’m snubbed like a schoolboy at every word 
That I blushingly stammer and stutter ; 

In fact, my position’s becoming absurd, 
Since my wife has gone ‘utterly utter.’ 


A professional beauty could scarcely be worse 
In the shape and the cost of her dresses ; 

I gaze with alarm at the runs on my purse, 
From her varied artistic excesses. 

She means to accomplish my ruin, ’tis clear ; 
I believe I shall die in a gutter, 

Or end by some desperate act my career, 
Now my wife has gone ‘ utterly utter.’ 





There’s a fellow that sups at our house now and then, 


Who is known as a Poet of Culture ; 
The jealousy common to most married men 
Pecks away at my heart like a vulture. 
On Aubrey de Laine, and his verses insane, 
Very deep are the curses I mutter ; 
’Tis all through the study of trash so inane 
That my wife has gone ‘ utterly utter.’ 


My china, my furniture, both are intense, 
And my visitors half-idiotic ; 
You can’t find a corner for plain common sense 
Where the monarch High Art is despotic. 
So day after day I go sulking away, 
In a fume and a fret and a flutter ; 
But what can I do, sir, and what can I say, 
If my wife has gone ‘utterly utter’? 


HENRY S. LEIGH. 














QUATRE BRAS: A STORY OF 1815. 


By ARTHUR T. PASK, 


——-_—_ 


CHAPTER XXI. 
WAITING ! 


In an old print of Brussels, which 
is known only to collectors of curios 
from the press, that city is depicted 
as a collection of pink and white 
houses, with yellow spires rising 
from them, and with here and there 
a group of blue trees above the 
walls and roofs. Doubtless, how- 
ever, the artist and the printer tried 
to do their best in producing a 
charming effect, although to the 
highly cultivated taste of the pre- 
sent day they signally failed. 

*I should like,’ said an old gen- 
tleman once upon a time, ‘to see 
the blue, green, and white again.’ 
By this he meant that he should 
like to pay a visit to Paris or Brus- 
sels. And a very good, though 
perhaps rather a quaint, fashion it 
was of expressing it. 

The bright blue sky, the green 
of the trees, the startling white of 
the houses, are always what come 
to one’s mind in thinking of the 
great capital of Gaul and its pocket 
edition across the frontier. And, 
faith, every city of Europe seems 
to have its own distinctive colours. 
There is always a grayness and 
brownness about London. Am- 
sterdam is essentially a red city. 
Vienna has its own peculiar bright 
and cheerful tints and colours, and 
—pardon the boldness of the asser- 
tion—in this respect no two cities 
are alike. 

But, alas! Parisianised Brussels 
is not the Brussels of the old days. 
What an abode of beauty and bliss 
Mr. Jack Hedley thought it! Dur- 


ing the few days t lant —2d 
were in the city h to stroll 
outside through the arritre de 


Gand, and make his way across the 
silver thread of the gently-flowing 
Senne. How beautiful the old 
city looked creeping up the side of 
the lofty hill! Then the traced roof 
of the St. Gudule, standing on its 
terrace, rose high above everything 
around, as if Brussels was a queen 
of cities and the cathedral its crown. 
He could see, too, the trees on the 
ramparts forming a green circle, 
broken by the old gray towers which 
have long since passed away, 
thanks to good King Leopold. 

It was the morning of the 15th 
of June, and everything was more 
than usually astir. And society 
was divided into two very distinct 
halves—those good people who 
were to go to the Duchess’s ball, 
and those who were not. And 
over this there was as much 
heartburning as there well could 
be. As to the Misses Dawson and 
Heneage, neither of them was to be 
among the guests. But this cer- 
tainly did not grieve Miss Hetty. 
Her hero was not to be there, so 
she cared but little about the mat- 
ter. On the other hand, her friend, 
Miss Heneage, looked upon the 
business in a very different light. 
She had a ferocious appetite for 
pleasure, had that young woman, 
and loved to hunt it down as a sort 
of prey. And truly, also, it is a 
galling and humiliating thing, when 
you are well aware how charming 
you are, that the impertinent Fates 
should ever stand in the way of 
other people knowing it! 
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‘O my! she said to Hetty, as 
that young lady was engaged in 
some sort of fancy work as she sat 
at the window overlooking the hill, 
‘why, Hetty dear, I am quite sure 
we both of us are fifty times as 
good-looking as all of those who 
are going; we are younger, we are 
more charming, we are everything 
that is superior. Don’t you wish 
your father had been a peer, like 
that horrible old fellow who hobbles 
about with his daughter in the 
park ?—and they are going, as a 
matter of course.’ 

‘I shouldn’t like father to be a 
horrid old fellow, even if he were 
a peer,’ answered Miss Hetty very 
seriously. ‘He is much better and 
much nicer as he is, and my not 
going to the dance does not trouble 
me in the least. Jack is coming 
round to dinner, and we are going 
to be very comfortable. Harry is 
coming too, and that is nice news 
for you, isn’t it, Minnie?’ And the 
Sagacious young person indulged 
in a knowing smile. 

Miss Heneage covered her 
pretty mouth to yawn, took up a 
piece of music and threw it down, 
opened the first few leaves of a 
novel, then put that down like- 
wise. The young lady was evi- 
dently not in the best of tempers. 

‘ As to Harry Hedley,’ she said 
to her companion, ‘he has no ex- 
pectations whatever beyond over- 
running his account with his agent. 
Marriage is all very well for you, 
my dear.’ 

‘ Marriage, as that horrid old 
creature, Colonel Fusby, says, is 
no good without money. It is 
like brandy-and-water—without the 
brandy.’ 

‘I don’t like Colonel Fusby,’ 
said Miss Hetty, ‘and he knows 
nothing about such matters. How 
should he ?” 

‘My dear, some people are 
blessed with natural instincts and 
common sense. Not that I mean 
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to hint that you are without any. 
However, we must not quarrel. 
But let it be understood, Mr. 
Harry Hedley is nothing to me, 
and never can be. I am not merce- 
nary, my dear; but there are 
things in life which are absolute 
necessaries. I have shaken hands 
with comparative poverty, and 
don’t at all like it. You are, of 
course, different. Youare in love, 
and your father has a good balance 
at his banker’s. What more can a 
young woman possibly want? O, 
what a lucky girl you are, Hetty !’ 
and Miss Heneage sat down with 
a heavy sigh. 

However, any further reflections 
on the philosophy of poverty or 
wealth or both were cut short by 
the entrance of the Colonel, who 
nodded to his daughter, and then 
shook hands with his visitor. 

‘I am actually beginning to like 
this place,’ said the veteran, as he 
sat down. ‘ The wine or vinegar 
seems to suit my ruined liver; and 
the air is very bright and fresh. Are 
we going to have any heroes in 
the way of visitors this evening, 
Hetty ?” 

‘We are going to have Jack, 
father, and his cousin, and Minnie 
is going to be withus ; and we are 
all to be very cheerful, and try to 
forget that we have not been 
asked to the ball.’ 

Then the Colonel arose, and did 
a couple of steps ofa minuet. 

‘I used to do this sort of thing 
years ago,’ he said. ‘Dear me! 
how stiff my joints are becoming. 
But I suppose they won't be too 
stiff to prevent me sitting down in 
the stern of Charon’s boat some 
day or the other.’ 

‘Father, don’t talk about Cha- 
ron’s boat, and such horrid things. 
I want you to live for ever. Jack 
says he should always like you to 
be with us; he is very fond of 
you, and we all are, and everybody 
is, Aren’t you too, Minnie?’ 
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Miss Heneage made avery stylish 
curtsy indeed, which was then con- 
sidered rather an accomplishment. 
We have neither so many curtsies 
nor so much courtesy nowadays. 

‘You young people had better 
go out and buy some flowers to 
dress Jack’s hair with, or the room, 
if he is coming to dinner. I have 
a few letters to write, and my spell- 
ing has been neglected, and they 
will take me some time. Jack 


would look pretty as a Greek buck 


with a wreath of roses.’ 

‘Father, you want to get rid of 
us,’ said his daughter, kissing him. 
‘ But we will go out and buy plenty 
of flowers, and I shall spend a good 
deal of money, like a dutiful 
daughter should do.’ 

When the Colonel was left to 
himself, his face began to fall, and 
he walked uneasily up and down 
the room with his hands behind 
him. Then he rubbed his face 
with his bandanna, and took a pinch 
of Prince’s mixture ; but even that 
best of preparations did not seem 
to console him in the least. 

‘So the news is,’ he thought to 
himself, ‘that they are all to make 
for the frontier and the messieurs 
by the 2oth—dear me! I like that 
boy Jack ; I like him as much as 
the little one that left us years 
agone. I have grown fond of the 
lad, and he is little Hetty’s very 
life itself. But it ought not to have 
been allowed. What a pair of old 
fools Hedley and myself have 
been! Gunpowder is not a thing 
to be laughed at, and here are 
these two billing and cooing; and 
what the next week may bring, 
Heaven alone knows! I never felt 
so much for myself in the old days 
as I do for them now. Soldiering 
indeed! Why couldn’t the lad 
have been a smug parson, or a ras- 
cally lawyer, or nothing at all, or 
something else equally quiet and 
respectable ?” 

Then the Colonel took up a 
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novel, and as quickly threw it 
down again. Then he opened the 
window to let in the fresh morning 
air. He could see Mr. Jack Hed- 
ley crossing the road a little way 
down the hill. 

‘He is a fine youngster,’ said 
the old soldier to himself, ‘ more’s 
the pity ; for the best go first. We 
are a stanch lot—the Dawsons 
always were ; and if anything hap- 
pens, I shall have a widowed 
daughter who never had a husband. 
Hang it! I had best think no 
more about it, or a fit of the dis- 
mals will bring the liver on.’ 

But when Mr. Jack entered the 
room the Colonel was surprised to 
see what a very long face that gal- 
lant young warrior was bearing. 

‘Why, Jack,’ he cried, ‘ you look 
as if you were going to a funeral! 
Young lovers should be sprightly. 
You have not been at the cards 
again, my boy, and you have not 
been quarrelling with Hetty ? 

‘No,’ was the answer, as the 
visitor tapped his boots with his 
cane, and absently picked a leaf 
from off one of the flowers which 
stood in a vase on a side table; 
‘but I own I am rather upset. We 
move on the 2oth, as perhaps you 
know.’ 

‘Tis the fortune of war, my dear 
boy, which is never particularly 
good fortune to everybody; but 
keep up a stout heart; all will go 
well enough, my lad ;’ and the old 
man laid his hand lightly and 
caressingly on his young friend’s 
head. 

‘It’s not about stoutness of 
heart,’ said Jack, looking up into 
his face ; ‘there ain’t much fun in 
being shot at; but somehow I 
don’t think I shall play the cock- 
tail.’ 

‘When Jfalbrook sen va-t-en 
guerre, answered the Colonel, ‘ he 
must not think too much of the 
lady in the tower. If he has lost 
his heart to her, he must not lose 
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it again in the field; not that you 
ever will, my lad. But what is it 
that worries you? is it anything 
else than the thought of how soon 
you're going to meet the frog- 
eaters ?” 

Jack stood up, and looked his 
friend in the face. 

‘Supposing you have a secret 
which wears you to bits, Colonel, 
what then ?’ 

‘ Never have a secret, Jack, and 
then it cannot possibly have that 
disastrous effect. You can do 
without secrets until you are over 
forty, and then the less you have 
to do with ’em the better ;’ and the 
old gentleman gravely shook his 
head. 

‘But if one is thrust upon you? 
I should like to make a clean 
breast of everything ; not that my 
hands are in any way dirty,’ he 
added, as the Colonel looked some- 
what alarmed. ‘I know something, 
and I am not certain whether it is 
my duty to speak or to keep silent. 
It will sure to be bad for others if 
I speak ; it may be for myself if I 
keep silent. I’m doubting about 
it altogether.’ 

‘I am sorry for you, Jack,’ an- 
swered his friend, ‘and I’m much 
too dunderheaded an old fool my- 
self to think of giving advice; yet 
I somehow or the other think that 
when you are in doubt about the 
wisdom of speaking, silence is the 
safer thing to fall back upon.’ 

‘I am glad to hear you say so, 
sir,” answered Jack; ‘it’s a dread- 
ful weight off my mind. I never 
had much headpiece, and I can’t 
bear thinking over things. But 
where’s Hetty ?’ 

‘Richard is himself again,’ said 
the Colonel. ‘If you go to the 
Marche aux Herbes you most likely 
will find her there.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A LULL. 


Woman, who, according to the 
rough German professor, is at all 
times a buying animal, is never 
more so than before some carnival 
of pleasure. Begging pardon of 
the sex, pleasure with them seems 
to be inseparable from purchasing. 
Lady Teviotdale’s squeeze or crush 
or rout, or whatever youlike to call 
it, begins to be worth going to at 
eleven P.M. By the day before, 
Araminta, to all intents and pur- 
poses, has had her toilette quite 
complete. She has for the last 
three days worried her maid and 
her milliner almost into an early 
grave. She has been in a state of 
frantic excitement ; and if mirrors 
could be worn out by looking into 
them too often, neither quicksilver 
nor Venetian steel could have 
withstood the strain which she has 
put upon them. ‘But, humph! 
sir,, you might very properly ob- 
serve, ‘the woman of society must 
be as b/asé as the man. A time 
must come when neither Brussels 
lace, nor diamonds, nor fans, nor 
furbelows can longer please one.’ 
Nothing of the sort—vanitas vani- 
tatem; and female vanity is buried 
only in the grave, and even then 
craves for something pretty in the 
way of lace and cambric. The 
love of shopping lasts with Ara- 
minta’s life, and is a servant that 
ever needs must be at vanity’s 
beck and call. 

On that afternoon and evening 
of the 15th, the Montagne de la 
Cour was crowded. Beauty was 
in a fluster, and all the proper 
chill of good breeding could not 
keep it from being as excited as a 
milkmaid buying a fairing. 

However, Miss Heneage and 
Miss Dawson were not so much 
excited in the matter. Certainly 
the former bore a look something 
like soured disappointment. Miss 
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Dawson was much too happy to 
trouble herself about anything of 
the sort. So she bought her 
bundles of roses very contentedly, 
and looked about her, and was 
much amused at the lively scene, 
and was ready enough to accept 
the world of the present as a very 
pleasant place indeed. 

The two young ladies had just 
turned out of the Marche aux 
Herbes, and had bethought them- 
selves of strolling to the park with 
the Colonel, when Mr. Jack Hed- 
ley appeared upon the scene. 

‘Aren’t these roses pretty, Jack?’ 
she asked that gentleman. 

He looked at her pretty pink 
cheeks and then at the flowers, and 
then remarked, not too wittily, 

‘Which, Hetty?’ which called 
up some roses on her cheeks of a 
still deeper colour. 

‘I declare you are getting quite 
Parisian—or London—or what- 
ever may be the height of pretty 
speechifying,’ said Miss Heneage, 
with, perhaps, a suspicion of a 
latent sneer; ‘it used to be your 
cousin who was so good at that 
sort of thing. But he is different 
now, and takes everything au 
sérieux. Sir Amadis of Gaul, to 
my idea, should be a cheerful 
person.’ 

‘Harry,’ answered his cousin, 
without much of either rhyme or 
reason, ‘is up at the “Paix” with 
some other fellows.’ 

‘And the other fellows, I sup- 
pose,’ continued Miss Heneage, 
‘are enjoying themselves much as 
the other fellows usually do. Why, 
I should like to know, cannot the 
other fellows live quietly, and do 
needlework, and read good books, 
and enjoy themselves like we poor 
women do?’ 

‘A man can’t do needlework, 
and cannot be for everlasting read- 
ing books,’ answered honest Jack. 

‘So it seems, from their pleasing 
conversation,’ replied the young 
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lady, who seemed to be decidedly 
out of temper. 

‘Minnie, you arecross,’ said Miss 
Hetty ; ‘let us go and hear some 
music, and leave these close nasty 
streets.’ 

Miss Heneage laughed and 
shrugged her shoulders with all the 
style of Madame la Comtesse. 

Now, Colonel Dawson, who had 
acquired very bad habits indeed, 
what with living @ Za Nabob and 
having a good will of his own, loved 
to dine rather early, particularly in 
the summer-time. His dining- 
room in the Montagne looked out 
on to a collection of old houses 
and slate roofs and tiles, and a 
distant glimpse of the country run- 
ning towards Antwerp. Yet the 
old gentleman, as a rule, loved to 
make the best of things, #¢. he 
was not naturally or unnaturally 
selfish, and could sacrifice his own 
pleasures and whims and likings 
to others, especially if they hap- 
pened to be on the sunny side of 
middle age. 

And five, surely, is not a bad 
number for a small dinner-party, 
if one of the company be old 
enough to play the host, and the 
rest be young enough to be able to 
enjoy themselves without wishing 
for a cordon bleu or a Francatelli. 

Harry Hedley came in just as 
the little bell at St. Gudule was 
being tinkled and the sacristan 
heard that his work for the day was 
done. It was six o'clock, and the 
city was quietly settling down, for 
atime at least. Every one knew 
that all the greatnesses which could 
be got together were to be at the 
Duchess’s. But the greatnesses 
themselves had by that time of the 
day determined to take things as 
coolly as they could. Despite the 
clouds in the horizon, the day had 
been hot and sultry. In the lower 
town by the old houses, where the 
gallants of Alva had, in their time, 
been billeted and swaggered up 
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and down the broad dark stair- 
cases with their hands on the hilts 
of their rapiers; in those dark 
sequestered corners of antiquity, 
the sun had baked up the wet mud 
which usually bubbled between the 
rough stones. The odours indeed 
were not savoury, yet most folk 
made the best of them. At M. 
the Epicier’s, a burly Hielandman 
of the 42d might be seen gravely 
standing in the doorway smoking 
the pipe of peace. Over where 
Jehan, the honest butcher, dwelt, 
might be seen one of the red-coats 
who formed part of the 5th Divi- 
sion. Maybe he, too, would be 
smoking likewise, or else casting an 
appreciative eye on the ankles of 
Marie the chambermaid, or the 
D’Arenberg, who was crossing the 
court in her clacking sadots. And 
some of our soldiers—honest, stout- 
hearted fellows—made themselves 
well at home with the good people 
of Brabant’s capital. Red-haired 
Sandy billeted on the pipkin-dealer 
would actually look after the green 
shining vessels, and, in fact, the 
shop itself, and sell and barter in 
the interests of his host like a very 
Jew. Oddly enough, too, the 
Britons had a curious knack of 
understanding and making them- 
selves understood by both Wal- 
loons and Flemings. Their offi- 
cers looked on surprised to see 
how sociably they got along, and 
took their fetites verres, and hob- 
nobbed and possibly staggered 
along the roads together. Red 
coats and big shakoes and night- 
caps and striped shirts would be 
seen down by the dank canal 
quays, trolling out some sort of in- 
harmonious chorus. In fact, those 
few weeks in Brussels were, per- 
haps, the happiest that Tommy 
Atkins and his comrades ever had 
in their lives. Good quarters, 
cheap drink and ’*baccy—what 
more could a warrior possibly want? 

So on that afternoon the sun 


streamed down on the roof of the 
H6tel de Ville, and threw refresh- 
ing shadows from the old trees on 
the ramparts, and glistened in the 
waters of the Senne, and found its 
way through the trim jalousies of 
the windows of the houses on the 
Royale. A sleepy sense of enjoy- 
ment was creeping over that part 
of the city where Fashion did not 
solely reign. Whatever my lady 
or Madame la Comtesse might be 
doing or looking forward to do, the 
rest of the world, British and foreign, 
was taking its ease and enjoying 
the summer air, and thinking of 
neither routs, nor balls, nor battles, 
nor anything else to disturb the 
comfort of a happy existence. And 
that little dinner party in the Mon- 
tagne might have been happy 
enough, only Nemesis and the 
Fates in general were hanging too 
heavily about Harry Hedley. No 
matter if the air was kindly cooled 
by the evening breeze which came 
from the valley beneath ; no mat- 
ter if his best friends were round 
about him, and the wine was good, 
and the table was good, and every- 
thing might have done for a Ger- 
man prince or a Marichal de 
luxe of the Empire: Black Care 
sat on his shoulders and pressed 
heavily on his heart, and upset his 
liver and digestion altogether. 

Miss Hetty turned from the 
table and looked at the flowers on 
the window-sill. 

‘We shall have plenty to tell 
them in England about Brussels, 
shall we not, Minnie?’ she asked ; 
and then added, ‘ How pleasant it 
is this evening! and we shall have 
a drive through the Bois. How 
much nicer than going to that 
stupid ball !’ 

‘The nightingales will be sing- 
ing,’ said the Colonel, ‘and Phyllis 
and Lubin must needs be billing 
and cooing. Don’t look so serious, 
Jack, or I shall think that you 
have been “billing” with your 
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agent, and that, my boy, will not 
do at any price.’ 

But although the Colonel was 
cheerful enough, somehow the 
little company drifted into a con- 
stant, though not disagreeable, si- 
lence. Leaning back in his chair, 
Jack looked at Hetty’s pretty little 
ear, but did not venture on saying 
any pretty things in it. Harry 
Hedley sat somewhat moodily 
apart, and toyed witha book. The 
Colonel had already subsided in a 
not unsociable doze. Miss Hen- 
eage had found her way to the 
piano, and was turning over some 
sheets of music. It was a dull 
and silent, but not unpleasant, time. 
Suddenly Harry Hedley arose and 
said, 

‘I want to get back to quarters; 
there are all sorts of odd rumours 
about. Some say that Boney is 
quite near to us, and we shall be 
through the Soignies before forty- 
eight hours are over. Anyhow I 
have made a promise to get back.’ 

Then the little gilt clock on the 
mantelpiece tinkled out eight. The 
Colonel was by this time in a com- 
fortable sleep. Miss Heneage was 
engaged in one of the ‘ Waverleys’ 
which she had brought over with 
her. Jack and Hetty were sitting 
nearer together, and the room was 
in a pleasant half shadow. 

‘I shall not wake up the Colo- 
nel,’ said Harry Hedley, as he 
paid his adieux. Then they lis- 
tened, as the sound of his footsteps 
was lost down the staircase, and 
se heard the door closed after 

im. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
AUX ARMES! 


MoopILy enough Harry Hedley 
walked down the Montagne into 
the lower town. He had never 
held any particularly good cards 
in his hand in the whist of his young 
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life. But what he had he had not 
played over-well. Faith! it’s not 
pleasant to be dishonest at any 
time. But to be found out in your 
dishonesty is worse still. One does 
not mind so much being a scoun- 
drel, provided one is assured that 
no one else is over-well acquainted 
with the interesting fact. It is a 
question of idle vanity, perhaps ; 
but vanity, as a rule, does possess 
the upper hand of most things in 
this wicked world. 

So, with not the lightest heart 
nor the best of tempers, he strolled 
along. From Dan to Beersheba 
was barren enough to him, whatever 
it may have been to any one else. 
Everything offended him. The 
gutter odours seemed fouler than 
usual; the clicking of the sadots 
on the pavement irritated him ; 
the very flowers in the little shop- 
windows seemed sodden and faded ; 
the children’s faces appeared to 
be griminess itself. Even honest 
Tommy Atkins, leaning with his 
back to the wall contentedly smok- 
ing his pipe, was an eyesore to 
him, and he returned his respect- 
ful salute with a sulky nod. 

‘I hate this cursed country. I 
wish to God I had never come 
into it! he muttered to himself; 
‘what wouldn’t I give to see my 
way clearly! That was a nice 
freak of mine when I got drunk 
the other night. I can’t under- 
stand it. The idea of my having 
a thought of murder! When I 
come to think of it, I don’t know 
that I hate Jack, after all. I won- 
der if altogether I am in my right 
senses? I have been nearly wor- 
ried to death lately. I have been 
drinking. That was what I never 
cared for years ago. ...’ 

Then he made his way to the 
Place by the H6tel de Ville. How 
beautiful the old houses looked, 
with the soft yellow light which 
precedes the sunset! There was a 
romance in every piece of carved 
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wood and stone. As to sermons 
in stones, there was a silent his- 
tory in every corbel and cunningly 
carved flower or image. 

And some thought of this passed 
through Hedley’s mind. 

‘I should have enjoyed this a 
year ago,’ and a painful smile 
moved his lips. ‘It is a grand 
old city, abuse it to myself as I 
may. Why is it that everything 
here has this strange effect upon 
me? Everything seems to force 
itself upon me, as if threatening to 
be a part of an eternal memory. 
Some strange sort of fate will per- 
haps befall me; then he smiled 
again. ‘ Romance, indeed! who 
wants any of that—who wants 
to live happily? I wonder if I 
shall alter irom what I have been 
lately ?” 

He was standing beside a stall 
where an old woman was selling 
flowers. He bought a small bunch 
of roses and held them near his 
face. Then he sighed, and scraped 
on the pavement with his cane. 
As he looked up, he saw Jack and 
Hetty crossing the opposite corner 
of the Place. Jack was laughing 
merrily and swinging his cane. 

‘He can afford to be happy,’ 
thought Harry; and then added, 
‘Perhaps he deserves to be happy. 
I wish them no harm;’ and, taking 
one ofthe roses from the bunch, he 
held it for a moment in his fingers, 
and then threw it in the direction 
they had walked. ‘I wish them 
good luck,’ he said half aloud. 
A calmer feeling seemed to be 
stealing over him. The city was 
getting quiet now, and only a few 
old peasant-women were saunter- 
ing here and there. But as he 
passed the corner of a narrow 
street he heard the sound of a vio- 
lin and a flute. The sound came 
from a small cabaret. None of 
the red-coats were there, but only 
a few peasants in their cotton night- 
caps, one or two old men in 


scratch wigs, and a group of young 
Bruxelloise in their holiday 
clothes. Two girls in bright print 
dresses, and with light shawls on 
the backs of their heads, a trace of 
the old days of the Spaniards, were 
playing, and playing very well. 
The girls were exceptionally pretty ; 
the room was sweet and cleanly 
and trimly kept, although the tables 
and the forms were of the roughest 
make. Hedley ordered a glass of 
the beer of the country, and took out 
a cigar and began to smoke. The 
people seated about looked at him 
with nounfriendly glance. Although 
the draves Belges gazed upon the 
Corsican as a great god of war and 
of everything else, they liked the 
Britons (perhaps for not seeing so 
much of them) rather better than 
they do nowadays. He took a 
draught of his beer, and slightly 
bowed to the good folk seated 
near him. ‘The girls took up the 
violin and flute, end smiled and 
looked around them. 

Oddly enough the air they chose 
was the old Che fare, which he had 
heard Minnie Heneage .play in 
England more than once. How 
sweetly and how touchingly it 
sounded! The wailing notes pierced 
through him with a curious thrill. 
‘ Eurydice, Eurydice He too had 
lost ‘ Eurydice;’ but his ‘ Eurydice’ 
was not Minnie Heneage. It was 
a sweet, frank, innocent maiden, 
and its name was ‘ Honour.’ Still 
the music soothed him into a calm 
sort of quietude, if not of absolute 
contentment. When it finished, 
and one of the girls came forward 
with a plate to ask for coppers, he 
seemed to start as from a not un- 
pleasant reverie ; he looked up at 
her with a smile, and placed a sil- 
ver piece—what, he knew not—in 
the little heap of greasy browncoins. 
The girl laughed her thanks, and 
he crossed into a shaded corner 
of the room. He listened to the 
playing as he leant back in the 
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rough wooden armchair. Then, 
tired out from the long day he had, 
he fell asleep. 

He slept on for some time, and 
the sound of the music vaguely 
mingled with an uneasy dream. 
Sometimes he half awoke and 
opened his eyes; but he soon 
closed them again, and at last fell 
into a dead heavy sleep. 

He was roused by a great noise 
in the court outside ; there was a 
clatter of feet upon the rough 
stones and a great sound of shout- 
ing, laughing, hustling, and swear- 
ing. The cabaret itself was quite 
deserted. He stood up, shook 
himself, yawned, and made for the 
door, through the court, and then 
on to the hill. The Place was 
alive with red and blue coats. 
Orderlies were hurrying to and fro. 
He saw Jones of the —2d and the 
doctor coming down the hill. 

‘What is it all about?’ asked 
Hedley eagerly. 

‘It’s all coming on, old boy,’ 
said Jones, witha grin. ‘ Boney is 
out, and we bivouac to-night in the 
Park, or “assembly” in the Place 
Royale ; the drums will beat it at 
eleven o'clock, or just after, which 
ain’t more than an hour from now.’ 
And Mr. Jones gave a half shout 
of joy, for he had perhaps not been 
sparing the bottle, and was in the 
best of tempers and of spirits. 
‘ The news only came to us an hour 
orso ago. All the fifth division will 
be in the Park. The Guards are 
the dooce of a way t’other side 
from here; perhaps we sha’n’t be 
in time to be alongside of ‘em, or 
they of us. The Mossoos are all 
over the Sambre, and have been 
driving the Prussians before them. 
So they say, but I ain’t quite cer- 
tain. But ain’t it all fun, Hedley? 
You had better get to your quar- 
ters and see to things. Jack’s there 
already.’ 

Harry Hedley only nodded his 
head in answer, and made his way 


down to the lower town. At the 
doorways of some of the small 
shops the great rough fellows of 
the Black Watch were bidding 
adieu to their late hosts in the 
most friendly fashion. 

He saw one huge kilted giant 
walking in front, with a child 
perched on his shoulder, while the 
honest father walked beside him, 
carrying his heavy spouse of war, 
‘Brown Bess.’ 

Some stumpy little fellows of his 
own gallant —2d, who had only 
just been recruited from the Militia, 
were having a last glass or mug 
with some Belgian friends in front 
of a little shop, half estaminet, half 
grocers. Everybody in the city 
seemed to have suddenly turned 
out, and everybody was in a state 
of mad excitement. The citizens 
themselves looked at the red-coats 
with a good deal of friendliness ; 
but most of the wiseacres slightly 
smiled and shook their heads. 
They had no wonderful opinion 
of British valour, and fully ex- 
pected they could never make a 
stand against the sacred Guard 
of the Emperor, and the cuirassiers 
of Milhaud, and the dragoons of 
Excelmans, and the rifles of Van- 
damme, and the myriads still left 
who had escaped the snows of 
Moskowa and the burning sun of 
Egypt. And what were these gene- 
rals, with unpronounceable names, 
to the ‘ bravest of the brave’ and 
his companions in arms, who had 
scoured the whole of Europe? The 
English were very good citizens, 
honest fellows, whose quartermaster 
did not requisition in too severe a 
fashion. They were not insolent 
like the Prussians; they were not 
filthy like the Russians; but as 
to coping with the Emperor—bah ! 
the idea was too absurd! For 
their part, too, it mattered but little 
whether the Bourbon or the Bona- 
parte were on the throne of France. 
They cared very little about any- 
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thing at all. They only wished that 
the Great Powers would kindly take 
their squabbles somewhere else. 

‘I am told,’ the old men would 
say over their pipes, ‘ that in Russia 
there are great tracts of land where 
nothing grows and nothing can be 
spoilt. Why can’t they gothere? 
Here are our crops of corn and 
rye, and beetroot and potatoes, all 
growing, with the sun which the 
good God has given to us. There 
would be plenty for all, and we 
should have a good season. Why 
cannot we be let be in peace? But 
no! They will march over our 
crops and crush them into the 
earth; and the starving wretches 
will steal our pigs and fowls and 
sheep when hunger comes upon 
them. All their talk of respecting 
the property of honest citizens is 
nonsense. No, Jacques, mon ami, 
an empty stomach wants to be 
filled, and cares but little how it 
sets about to fill it. It is an ac- 
cursed time !’ 

Harry Hedley and his cousin 
were quartered at the house of an 
avocat, who was supposed to be 
among the disaffected to the allies, 
and was thus punished in conse- 
quence. However, the lawyer was 
a pleasant friendly fellow ; he took 
up a corner to himself of his own 
great gaunt house. When Hedley 
arrived there the broad black door 
was wide open, and he passed 
through into the small court, which 
was at the back of the house. The 
great tubs of flowers had been 
newly watered, and there was a 
refreshing coolness in their air. 
Then he went inside, and mounted 
the great staircase which led to his 
bedroom. It had now grown quite 
dark, and he took one of the small 
brass lamps from the little table 
on the great landing. 

‘I can soon dress,’ he said half 
aloud, as he walked into his room. 
He took off his coat, and then 
looked at himself in the great 
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mirror, while he still held the light 
in his hand. ‘What a wretched 
creature I am!’ he thought. ‘I 
might have been different, though. 
Perhaps I shall be. Perhaps every- 
thing will be ended for me to- 
morrow !’ 

He did not finish changing his 
uniform at once, but quietly sat 
down to write a letter to his father. 
Even at that moment, when death 
seemed to be hovering around him, 
he could not conjure up any strong 
feeling of affection for the cold 
astute lawyer. He took up his pen 
and began: ‘My dear Father; 
then struck out the ‘ My; then, in 
an absent-minded way, altered it 
again to ‘Dear Sir;’ then struck 
all the words out, making a great 
blot of ink. 

‘I have had no such friend as 
Jack, afterall. I will have no more 
lies, written or unwritten ;’ and he 
crumpled up the paper in his hand 
and threw it on the floor. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE NIGHT OF THE FIFTEENTH. 


OLD Colonel Dawson was seated 
on a trunk in Jack’s room. He 
was resting his chin on his hands, 
which were grasping the top of his 
stout malacca. The room was 
dimly lit by a brass lamp, and 
Jack, who was standing on the 
other side- buttoning up his red 
coat, was almost in shadow. The 
young fellow was very silent, and 
moved very quietly. ‘The Colonel 
seemed to be lost in a reverie, 
from which he was only awakened 
by the scrape of the scabbard of 
the sword on the hard floor as Jack 
walked towards him. Then the old 
man looked steadily at the gallant, 
upright young figure, the wholesome 
brown on the healthy cheek, the 
clear eye, and the broad chest. 

‘You remind me cf Ted Belford,’ 
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said the old soldier; ‘he was 
with me at Seringapatam.’ 

‘So long as I don’t remind you 
of anything particularly bad it is 
all right, Colonel. I wish they 
would make coats a little more 
cormnfortable to move about in; 
and Jack stretched his arms about 
and shook himself with a half- 
laugh. 

‘You seem to count on close 
quarters, Jack,’ was the answer. 
‘I wish this business had never 
come about, my dear boy—I wish 
it never had.’ 

‘And yet you're a soldier ;’ and 
Jack laid his hand on the old 
man’s shoulder. 

‘I had no little Hetty to think 
much about in the very old days ;’ 
and he sighed and took a pinch of 
snuff. 

‘And it would not do for me to 
think much about her. I suppose 
she is asleep by this time;’ and 
Jack looked inside his shako, as if 
he could find consolation in a kid 
lining. 

‘Would it do to wake her up?” 
said the old Colonel, with a wistful 
look. 

‘No, sir,’ answered Jack, with 
something like a sob in his voice, 
‘it would neither do for her nor for 
me. Iam not a veteran like you, 
and it might be too much for me. 
Let her sleep on, God bless her! 
—though I am sure He will; and 
there’s no need to say more about 
it. In fact, we won’t say anything 
more about it—we won't talk about 
anything but to-morrow’s work. 
There’s the note to send to father 
if anything goes wrong with me. 
I haven’t been an over-good son 
to him; but no more of that like- 
wise. We won't go in for senti- 
ment, and love, and that, or we 
sha’n’t be anything like heroes.’ 
Then he rubbed his eyes with the 
back of his hand. ‘ But,’ he cried, 
‘this won’t do at all, Colonel. 
I'll have a drop of brandy, and 
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you shall drink out of my flask- 
cup.’ 

He poured a little spirit in the 
cup and handed it to the Colonel. 

‘Now say, Confusion to Boney 
and good luck to the Duke!’ and 
Jack put on a very bold face. 

‘Confusion to Boney and good 
luck to the Duke !’ said the Colonel 
very lamely and languidly. 

‘That won’t do at all!’ cried 
Jack; ‘you must speak a great 
deal more lively. Come, out with 
it, Colonel.’ 

Then the old man stood reso- 
lutely up, and held out the little 
cup. 

The window of the room was 
wide open, and the warm air came 
stealing in with a soft breeze. As 
they stood there in silence, the 
tawdry French clock on the bracket 
on the wall struck out eleven. 
Then, like a loyal musical clock as 
it was, tinkled out a few bars of 
‘O Richard, O mon Roi.’ 

Jack held his flask in his hand 
till it quite ceased, and was then 
going to pour out the spirit, when 
a weird sound of rattling and groan- 
ing was wafted down from the hill. 

‘The drums in the Park,’ said 
Jack, filling the cup. ‘The others 
are beating to arms, and we must 
look smart and be there. You 
must not stop out in the night—it 
will do you no good; and I shall 
try and snatch a bit of sleep.’ 

They walked out on to the hill. 
The feeble light of the few oil- 
lamps slung across the road fell on 
the faces of the stragglers making 
for the Park. Sometimes a night- 
capped head would peer out of an 
open window, to be greeted by a 
merry shout. A wide-awake dog 
trotted up the hill and barked 
savagely ; a drunken fellow, stag- 
gering down, made his sadofs sound 
a rough click-clack on the pave- 
ment. 

In a few minutes they were at 
the Colonel’s lodgings. 
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‘I shall go to bed, as you wish 
me,’ he said; ‘ but I shall turn out 
before sunrise to see you start from 
the Royale—for you are to form 
there after leaving the Park—why, 
I don’t know. Good-bye for the 
present, my boy.’ 

Then Jack left him and made 
for the Park. 

That night he never forgot. Tired 
of standing or sitting, he lay down 
on the turf, looking over the sleep- 
ing forms of the men scattered 
about. He could see in the dis- 
tance the lights which were still 
burning in the windows of the 
great houses in the Rue Royale. 
Near by him was a boy of his own 
regiment, lying in a sound sleep. 
It was a Sussex lad, whom he had 
known well enough in the old days. 
The poor boy had ’listed half 
from the temptings of Sergeant Kite 
and half from the worrying of his 
capricious sweetheart. 

Jack watched him, and thought 
of the little cottage in Sussex ; of 
the old mother, who was perhaps 
lying awake and thinking of the 
lad; the father, too, who next 
morning would be sitting under the 
hedge munching at his hunk of 
dry bread and his cold potatoes, 
with a sad face. 

But at length one thought lost it- 
self in another, and he sank into a 
sound sleep. Yet two hours had 
not passed by when he awoke, 
to find his cousin seated beside 
him. 

‘Is that you, Harry?’ he said 
kindly, actually forgetful of all 
that had passed between them. 

‘Yes, Jack! and there was a 
silence of a few minutes. ‘ Jack,’ 
he began again, ‘things have been 
strange with me lately; that night 
I went into your room seems but 
a sad weird dream to me. I had 
been worried and drinking, and 
I must have lost my head.’ 

‘You were half dreaming and 
half—well, three sheets in the wind, 
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and weren't compos mentis at all, 
Harry. Let us forget it all. If 
there is anything to forgive, I for- 
give it freely enough. Try, lad, to 
go to sleep—it will be better for 
you ; and he turned himself over 
on his side. 

But the violet light of the sun- 
rise, in one thin long streak, soon 
crept over the horizon. And the 
birds in the lonely Soignies rustled 
their wings and feebly twittered, 
and the charcoal-burner came from 
his hut to look at the fires. And 
the field-mouse stirred restlessly 
in the great cornfields by St. 
Amand, Hameau, and Sombreffe, 
and little Sartes-Dames-Avelines 
on the hill. And below Brussels 
the dark stream of the Senne was 
beginning to flick with patches of 
gray light, which made it look 
like a mighty band of steel. And 
Hetty, who was calmly sleeping in 
her little room, woke up with a 
start, for suddenly was heard the 
skirling shriek of the bagpipes. 
She could hear the tramp of feet, 
and then the sound was gradually 
lost in the distance. 

‘They are playing that horrid 
tune, “Come to me and I will 
give you flesh ;”’ and she sat up 
in bed and shuddered ; ‘ but why 
should they be out so early? and 
what a noise there is !’ 

Then she lay down and thought, 
to sleep once again, but after a few 
minutes was again awakened by 
the rolling and rattling of the 
drums. It was quite near to the 
Place Royale. She got out of bed, 
and slightly opened the window. 
There was a noise of shouting, 
and the heavy rhythmic beat of 
feet marching in time. With a 
pale face she hurriedly threw on a 
wrapper, and went to knock at her 
father’s door. It was wide open, 
and the room was empty. 

And now the sun was well up, and 
the fresh light was glistening on 
the white houses; and the pave- 




















ments and the roads were damp 
with the dew. And in the Place 
Royale the gallant —2zd was stand- 
ing in column. Jack was then 
looking at the line of stocks of the 
poor lads in front of him, and 
wondering what would happen to 
all of them. He was filled with 
none of the fiery ardour of war; 
but, for all that, had no restlessness 
nor uneasiness. If he had known 
them, the words of the motto of 
the Russells would well have an- 
swered to what was passing in his 
mind. He was no fatalist, but 
‘what will be will be.’ No time 
now to look back on pleasant or 
unpleasant things ; his fate lay be- 
fore him on the Charleroi-road— 
good or bad, as it might be. 
Standing on the flank of the 
steady companies was the good 
old Colonel, who was trying to 
look as cheerful as he could 
do. The Colonel of the —2d, 
who had dismounted for a few 
minutes, was talking to him, and 
taking a pinch of snuff out of his 
box. Then he held up his finger, 
and the man who was leading his 
horse came to him. He got into 
the saddle, as a staff officer trotted 
into the great square. He bowed 
to Colonel Dawson, and had a 
few words with the new-comer, 
who rode rapidly away. 
Then all was silence, save the 
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sound of the people gathered on 
the borders of the Place. Then 
the restless charger of the old 
leader pawed and scraped on the 
stones. Then at length came the 
clear voice of the Colonel, ringing 
sharply through the air. Jack 
stood erect, and even his cousin 
pressed his feet firmly on the 
stones, as if preparing for some 
effort. 





‘The column will move by 
threes from the right of com- 
panies.’ 


Then came the voice of gallant 
Captain Smith, the king of éarté 
and the slave of bill-discounters : 

‘No. 1 company, threes right ; 
quick march !’ 

The drums rolled, and the regi- 
ment moved out of the square. 

‘ Good-bye, Jack !’ shouted Colo- 
nel Dawson, though his voice was 
drowned in the music of the band. 
He did not march beside them, 
but stood disconsolately in the 
Place until the last of them had 
passed away. 

It seemed but a few minutes, 
and they had gone beyond the 
walls of the city. 

‘March at ease!’ shouted the 
Colonel; and the dark gloom of 
the woods of the Soignies swal- 
lowed them up, like a resistless 
Fate. 














THE SICK GIRL’S INVITATION TO SPRING. 


——_~o——- 


Come forth, most beauteous maid, 
Nor let me yearn in vain ; 

I am so young to droop and fade, 
O, call me from this bed of pain ! 

Lead me through fragrant bowers 
Where happy song-birds sing— 


Crown me with fresh young leaves and flowers, 


And I will bless thee, generous Spring ! 


A form of beauty stand 
Close to my little bed ; 
Place on my brow, with thy fair hand, 
A wreath of daisies white and red. 
From my unwilling lips 
This bitter draught, O, fling! 
I'll drink the dew the wild rose sips 
From thy bright goblet, lovely Spring! 


Ah, that blest draught, I know, 
Hath caught its changeful hue 
From hawthorn-buds that softly blow, 
Bright cowslip-bells and violets blue. 
It thrills poor drooping hearts, 
And bids slow pulses sing, 
To fainting souls new life imparts— 


Come, let me drink, most beauteous Spring ! 


Oft, when stray sunbeams play 
Upon these cheerless walls, 
I hear in valleys far away 
The tinkling of the waterfalls ; 
I think I hear the lark, 
And see his fluttering wing, 
Then seek all vainly in the dark 
For thy dear blossoms, flowery Spring ! 
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Though wagons all day long 
Go rumbling down the street, 
I hear the distant river’s song, 
I hear the little lambkins bleat. 
A merry child once more, 
In leafy boughs I swing ; 
Ah, life is sweet, and pain is o’er— 
Thy breath doth heal me, balmy Spring ! 


O, with what childish joy 
I twine them in my hair, 
And with their dewy clusters toy, 
Sweet Springtide blossoms pure and fair ! 
Thrilling with nameless bliss, 
To life I fondly cling ; 
Each messenger of hope I kiss, 
And sing thy praises, heavenly Spring ! 
FANNY FORRESTER. 
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IMPRESSIONS AT A CITY DINNER. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS. 


—_——@—— 


TALBOT AUBREY VERE DE VERE, Esq., aged 23, dining for the first time in his life with 
the Worshipful Company of Screwdrivers, at their ancient Hall, Screw-lane, City. 
SAMUEL SIMPKINS, Esq., aged 69, the oldest member of the Company. 


VERE: 

What a particularly musty old 
shop! Why don’t they take those 
mouldy carvings down and put up 
a decent dado? Are those the 
portraits of pre-historic Screw- 
drivers on the wall? A Whistlerian 
nocturne would be an improve- 
ment on the best of them. 

The plate is very snappy, though. 

Do you call this real turtle-soup ? 
Take it away. It looks like supe- 
rior gravy with a chill, What is 
this gelatinous compound you are 
bringing me now? I asked for 
thick turtle. 

I have no difficulty with the bill 
of fare in Paris; but this menu is 
worse than the thirty-six puzzle. 
I refused sweetbread just now, 
which I adore ; but who could re- 
cognise sweetbread under the name 
which the waiter hissed into my 
ear as ‘ rissdavofinanceer !’ 

I should have liked some of 
that lark-pudding, if the waiter’s 
glove had not been soaking in the 
gravy. Why does he wear ‘ twenty- 
four’ gloves when ‘ twelves’ would 
fit him very well? 

This is the fourth time within 
half an hour that the talkative old 
party opposite has trodden upon 
my favourite corn. I wonder 
whether he would shift his weight 
to some one else’s corn, if I tried 
the Ancient Mariner with him and 
fixed him with my glittering eye? 
No, he has asked me to take wine 
with him. (M/utters, bowing) ‘ Plea- 
sure, cha’med, ’m sure.’ 


SIMPKINS : 

Well, here we are again, eh? 
Lord, what a lot of times I’ve 
dined in this old hall! It zs a hall, 
ain’t it? Don’t see specimens of 
carving like that every day in the 
week, do you? And them old fel- 
lows up there on the wall ; they’re 
our ancestors, they are. Founded 
this company, they did. A good- 
looking lot, ain’t they? My re- 
spects to you, gentlemen, one and 
all. I drink to ’em every time I 
dine here. If it wasn’t for them 
we shouldn’t be here. 

There’s a plate of soup for you ! 
Put it down ; don’t be afraid of it ; 
it’s the genuine article. None of 
your isinglass and gravy there. 
I’ve been swallowing that soup for 
a matter of forty year, and I don’t 
look much the worse for it, do I? 

And here’s a show of plate for 
you! They don’t beat this in ba- 
ronial halls, that 7 know of. Solid 
silver, salt-cellars and all. 

I'll thank you for that Schloss 
Johannisberg again. A glass with 
you, sir. 

Good fellows, these waiters. 
They all know me. There isn’t 
one of ’em doesn’t understand my 
likings as well as I do myself. O, 
very careful fellows too. Spills un- 
known with’em almost. Bless you, 
it’s their business ; they’re trained 
to it. Most respectable men ; got 
families, most of ’em. O, we 
shouldn’t have ’em if they prigged. 

What d’ye think of us—us Screw- 
drivers, I mean? Pretty decent 
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VERE (continued) : 

The Pommery sec is certainly 
snappy. 

How cleverly the waiter man- 
aged to douche me with the con- 
tents of the melted-butter dish ! 

I wonder whether the alderman 
over the way—evidently a genuine 
‘City father’—is insured against 
accidents, and whether the insur- 
ance company would regard death 
from apoplexy as an accident ? 

As I do not feel inclined to talk 
to anybody, and do not want any- 
body to talk to me, I am rather 
glad that the band is making such 
a cheerful din in the gallery over 
my head. 

How dreadfully bored the Wor- 
shipful Master looks! He is trying 
to conceal a yawn behind his wine- 
glass. 

The waiter is evidently a humor- 
ist. That is the third time he has 
taken away the full bottle I had 
appropriated to my own cheek, 
and put an empty one in its place. 
Now he retires, as usual, to laugh 
behind the twenty-four glove. 

I am sorry that the band has 
stopped braying. My right-hand 
neighbour is trying to engage me 
in conversation ; but I cannot pos- 
sibly talk to him, because he says 
he is ‘something in the butter 
line,’ and I do not in the least 
know what he means. Fortunately 
the band have drunk the beer that 
was served to them, and are getting 
to work again. 

They have stopped again. My 
right-hand neighbour has given me 
up; but my neighbour on the 
other side is trying to be pleasant. 
He is as hopeless as the butter- 
man, for he begins by saying that 
he ‘does a little in the “ fancy” 
line ; and as he looked savage 
when I suggested bull-terriers and 
pigeons, I have had to give him 
up also. 

Why is the waiter behind the 
screen trying to force the remains 


Simpkins (continued) : 

lot, ain’t we? Self-made, most of 
us. Look at our Master up there ; 
he looks happy, don’t he? Laugh- 
ing behind his glass now at the 
sheriff's joke. He’s a rare one to 
talk, our Master. You'll hear him 
presently speak about Queen Vic- 
toria and all the rest of the Royal 
Family. You'd think he knew 
them all, to hear him talk about 
’em. Doesn’t write his speeches, 
either; says ’em off extempoor— 
that’s a Master for you. When I 
was Master, I wrote all my speeches 
on the back of an envelope, and 
forgot ’em; but I didn’t mind, 
bless you; they all knew me, and 
said, ‘Hear, hear!’ and we was 
just as happy as you like. 

Like the band a-playing during 
dinner? Well, I do, and I don’t, 
if you can understand me. I like 
it wen I think ’ow it soothes the 
what-d’ye-call breast (but there’s 
none o’ them breasts here); and 
then I don’t like it w'en I want to 
talk (which I mostly do). That's 
what I think about the band a-play- 
ing during dinner. But I tell you 
what I do like, and that’s the young 
beautiful ladies that come in when 
we're drinking our wine after din- 
ner, and sing ‘Susan in our Alley’ 
and Italian areas. I do like 
them. 

Tell you another thing I like ; 
I like to meet all my old friends 
here, and I like to see new faces 
too. Now, over the way, there, 
opposite you and me, is the biggest 
butter-dealer in London; and next 
but one to him is the biggest dealer 
in fancy goods—real good fellows. 
The pleasure of a glass of wine 
with you, gentlemen. Thank you. 
Good times for you, sir, good times 
for you: butter is on the rise. 
Who’s the one between ‘em? 
Well, he isn’t one of us; a young 
friend of mine, a bit of a swell. 
Brought him here for a treat. 
Looks like as if he was glaring at 
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VERE (continued) : 
of the jelly into the tail-pocket of 
his coat ? 

Here is the loving-cup. Horrid 
bore! I must stand up and say 
something kind to the butterman. 
(Removes lid of cup, and bows, mut- 
tering) ‘Pleasure, cha’med, ’m 
sure. Hope the butter will—keep.’ 

Now for the fancy man. (Re 
moves, &c.) ‘ Pleasure, cha’med, ’m 
sure. Hope you'll keep on fancy- 
ing the—the—fancy.’ (I’m afraid 
that was rather lame.) 

Good gracious! It is nine 
o’clock ; can I have been dining 
for two hours and a half? Old 
Simpkins, who introduced me here, 
has just bawled across the table, 
‘I say, you don’t dine like this 
every day in the week.’ Good 
heavens! No! I should hope 
not. 

(Zoast-master whispers him.) 
What do you say, I am to return 
thanks for the visitors? Well, 
here goes. (Rises and looks to the 
Master.) ‘Worshipful Master, gen- 
tlemen. Pleasure, cha’med, ’m sure. 
In behalf of other visitors and self, 
beg t’ thank y’ for d’lightful even- 
ing at y’r social board. Never 
enjoyed any scial b’d so much, 
These social b’ds in the City cap- 
tal things. Shall do best promote 
s’cial b’ds in West-end. S’cial b’d 
is—pleasure, cha’med, ’m sure.’ 

Is it over at last? No, that is 
not my hat, and this is somebody 
else’s umbrella. 
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SIMPKINS (continued) : 

me just now, don’t he?- P’raps he 
wants to take wine with me. A 
glass of wine, Tal, my boy? 
(Whispers waiter confidentially) 
The least bit more o’ that pa’tridge, 
George. Ah, now this zs a mossel. 
The same for my friend here, 
George. If I’d shot and plucked 
and cooked the bird myself, this is 
the mossel I would have chose. 
How ’appy it must make George 
wen he sets a mossel like this afore 
me, and watches me a-eating it with 
relish! I shall slip a little some- 
thing into George’s palm for this. 

Nine o'clock, eh? How the. 
time do slip in pleasant company ! 

Here comes the good old loving- 
cup. I drink long life to you, sir, 
and many of ’em. 

Now for the first toast, upstand- 
ing, gentlemen, if you please. 
‘The Queen—God bless her ! and 
three times three. No, I don’t 
make speeches myself; leave that 
to the young uns. Had to do it 
when I was Master, and quite 
enough of it. Always got a litrery 
friend to write ’em for me; and 
us lly forgot the best parts. But 
they knew me, bless you; and 
when I forgot the next sentence 
and stopped to think, they rattled 
their glasses, and said ‘ Brayvo’ 
and ‘’Ear.’ 

Half-past ten. Another good 
dinner gone ; each one eats tooth- 
somer than the last. Where’s that 
shilling for George ? 
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